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During a portion of the time, however, I visited 
Brighton, which was then just becoming popular as a 
winter watering-place ; there I fell into agreeable society, 
rendered more agreeable still, by the fact, that in those 
days there were no houses large enough to accommodate 
Jarge parties at dinner. ‘The consequence was, that our 
meetings were small and sociable, snug and select. The 
Old Steyne was then the very heart of the place; a few 
scattered houses were to be seen beyond the battery, on 
the west cliff; and the crescent, which subsequently 
found itself one day in the middle of the town, was an 
jsolated colony in the east, equal in rurality and seclusion 
to Rottendean itself. . 

It was during this period that, in the month of Fe- 
bruary, I fell in with one of those illustrious citizens, 
into whose society I had been unworthily admitted 
during my civic evolutions, and whom I found establish- 
ed on what was then considered a somewhat exposed 
part of the cliff, near the end of Ship-street. He did 
me the honour, not only to recognise me as having been 
one of his visitors at the mansion-house, but rather to 
hunt me out, or, I might say, hunt me down, until at 
last he made up his mind to the resolution of inviting 
me to dine with him and his family. 

«Mr, Gurney,” said he, “I have the pleasure to re- 
member you in my mayoralty last year, having been pre- 
sented to me by my worthy friend, Alderman Buckles- 
bury, and, I am sure, Mrs. Firkins has a strong feeling of 
your great kindness to us, in coming in a friendly way 
to us when we were at the Mansion house ; perhaps you 
will do us the favour to eat your mutton at number nine 
to-morrow—we dine at five—it gets dark about five now, 


the women not to wait, which is I take to be the gen- 
teelest possible way of telling them to go to bed—don’t 
you twig !” 

“I do,” said I, and bowed respectfully. 

“ That,” said Firkins, «is what a gentleman might 
call prime, without being thought vulgar.” 

I bowed again, not perhaps duly appreciating my wor- 
thy friend’s notion of “ gentility.” Having rung the 
bell, and delivered his order, the alderman resumed. 

“ What I want, sir,” continued mine host, “ is just a 
little patience, and you shall judge. Now, fill your 
glass, and don’t wait for me to tell you to do so when- 
ever it is empty.” 
“ Your narrative shal] not be broken in upon by me,” 
said I, 
“You are right, Mr. Gurney,” replied mine host; 
“as you drink claret and I drink port, we need not inter- 
fere with each other. You know what the proverb 
says— 
‘Jack Sprat loved no fat, 

His wife she loved no Jean, 
And so, betwixt them both, 

They licked the platier clean.’ 


We'll finish our bottles, I warrant, and all without any 
trouble whatsoever—so now listen to me.” 

I drew my chair close to the fire, and he began. 

“ You know, Mr. Gurney, I have been sheritf—I have 
been Lord Mayor; and the three great eras of my exist- 
ence were the year of my shrievalty, the year of my 
mayoralty, and the present year—which is the year after 
it. Until I had passed through this ordeal, I had no con- 
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and I see no use in wasting one’s time and appetite for 
a later hour.” 


I bowed assent, and felt extremely obliged by the invi- 


taticn, and accordingly was punctiliously punetual. It 
blew what Mrs. Firkins called a “ harrico,” and the shin- 
ing bow windows of Brighton houses in those days 
were not particularly well calculated to stand a gale; 
however, we did remarkably well, and had a very plea- 


sant day until the ladies retired, when I found myself 


téte-d-téte with the alderman, who was evidently burst- 
ing with a grievance. 

The commonest tact in the world puts a man au fuit 
under such circumstances: he was actually boiling with 
indignation at something that had occurred, and I felt 
quite assured, being the only stranger present, that my 
bosom was destined to be the depository of his calamity 
the moment the departure of the ladies permitted the 
exudation of his wretchedness. Sure enough, no sooner 
had the door been closed upon the charmers and cheerers 
of our party, than Firkins, drawing his chair to the fire, 
aml motioning to me to do the same, began the detail of 
his miseries ; which, however, although I noted it down 
as soon as I got home, was so beautifully mingled with 
good feeling, that I could not bring myself to smile at 
what in particular parts might have been considered by 
some fanciful persons absolutely ludicrous. 

“Fill your glass, Mr. Gurney,” said Alderman Firkins, 
“IT want your advice—although I do think I have made 
up mind—still I know my brother Alderman, Buckles- 
bury, has a very high opinion of your judgment; and 
even if you do not take upon you to give me counsel, 
there is a pleasure in just, you know, telling one’s sor- 
rows out of one’s own family.” 

“«“ Sorrows, sir!” said I; “with such a family as 
yours, with health and wealth, and all the other enjoy- 
ments of this sublunary world, what sorrows can you 
have ?” 

« A sort of proud sorrow,” said Firkins, “ of which I 
am, and am not, ashamed—will you listen to me while I 
tell you my history? Yow drink claret, J drink port; 
whenever you find yourself or the narrative dry, help 
yourself—but I should like to tell you, if I might, how I 
am placed.” 

« Nothing could give me greater pleasure,” said I. 

« You don’t care about tea?” said Firkins. 

«“ Never did !” said I. 

«“ Well, then,” said Firkins, “ we will just send up to 
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ception of the extremes of happiness and wretchedness, 





to which the same human being may be carried. Nor 
did I ever believe that society presented to its members 
an eminence so exalted as that which I once touched, or 
imagine a fall so great as that which I have experi- 
enced,” * 

I bowed, and sipped my wine. 

“T came,” continued the worthy alderman, “from 
that place to which persons of bad character are said 
to be sent; but which, if [ know any thing of it, will 
every year, one after another, raise its own character in 
the estimation of the country—Coventry, sir; a place 
proverbially genteel, Mr. Gurney, even in the days of 
Sir John Falstaff, who would not be seen marching 
through it with a ragged regiment, sir,—that was the 
place where I was born, and my father, sir, in that place 
many years—half a century, I believe, man and boy, 
*prentice and master—contributed his share to the suc- 
cess of parliamentary candidates, the happiness of new 
married couples, and even the gratification of ambition, 
and wavering courtiers, by taking an active part—not 
in politics, sir, but in the manufacture of ribands for 
election cockades, for wedding favours; for cordons—as 
they call them—you know what I mean—the things 
they wear over their shoulders with the Garter, Bath, 
Thistle, and St. Patrick; but, sir, in spite of wed- 
dings, elections, and elevations, trade failed, and my 
poor father failed too—he became bankrupt, but, unlike 
his betters, without any consequent advantage to. him- 
self; and I, at fifteen years of age, was thrown upon the 
world, with nothing but a good constitution, a very mo- 
derate education, and fifteen shillings eleven-pence and 
three farthings in my pocket.” 

The alderman paused for breath, and I perfectly recol- 
lected the conversation which had passed at Hull’s cot- 
tage, with regard to his social expedition with the friend 
of his bosom, Bucklesbury, and thence deduced his de- 
sire to set himself right with a man whom he believed 
to be the favourite of that important personage: the dif- 





*It ought to be recollected, that Mr. Firkins made 
this remark at least five years before Bonaparte had 
been toppled from his imperial mayoralty in France. [1 
is right to mention this, lest an imputation should rest 
upon the worthy alderman, either of ignorance of his- 
tory, or a desire to elevate himself above one of the most 


ference in their mode of travelling, and in the results of 
their speculations, having been most forcibly explained 
by my other worthy and worshipful friend. 

“ With those qualifications,’ continued Firkins, «I 
started from my native town, intending to make a pedes- 
trian excursion ; but my constitution not being so strong, 
or my feet not being so hard, as our worthy friend 
Bucklesbury’s, I took to the wagon, walking sometimes 
for recreation, but sleeping comfortably under the tilt at 
nights, and on the fourth evening reached the metropolis, 
thanks to the wagoner’s moderation, with no less a sun 
left in my pocke, than nine shillings and seven-pence.” 

I really delighted to hear of this progress—it at once 
interested and edified me. 

“ The bells of one of the churches in the city were mer- 
rily ringing as I descended the heights of Islington ; and 
were it not that Firkins never could jingle into any thing 
very harmonious, I have no doubt that I, like my great 
predecessor, Whittington—you have heard his story, 
Mr. G.?”’ 

I nodded, “ yes,” 

“JT,” continued Firkins, “ might have heard in that 
peal a prediction of my future dignity. I did not—and 
wearied with my journey, took up my lodging at a very 
humble house near Smithfield, to which the wagoner 
recommended me with an assurance of good treatment, 
Well, sir,” said Firkins, «I don’t want to bore you with 
my own praises, or make up a moral from my own his- 
tory; neither shall I dilate upon the good policy of hon- 
‘sty, or the advantages of temperance and perseverance, 
by which I worked my way upwards, until, after merit- 
ing the confidence of an excellent master, I found my- 
self enjoying it fully. He took me into his house upon 
my poor father’s own recommendation; [ served him 


faithfully ; he trusted me ; and as I grew into knowledge 
I did him good. I succeeded to his business at his 


with his sanction, 
bout my own 


death, having several years before, 
married a young and deserving woman, a 
age, of whose prudence and skill in household matters | 
long had a daily experience. She was his only female 
servant, Mr. Gurney, and while she was that, why of 
course she had few opportunities of showing her in- 
tellectual qualities; but she had sound good sense, Mr, 
Gurney ; and when that woman rose in the world, and 
felt the cheering warmth of prosperity, her mind, sir, 
like a balloon rising into bright sun 


beams on it, expanded, sir—dilated, sir,—and she be- 


regions where the 


came as, thank God, she remains, the kind unsophistica- 
ted partner of my pleasures and my sorrows. Mr. Gur- 
ney, Mr. Gurney, that good excellent woman, humble as 
she was, has been the friend of my life—the guiding star 
of my destinies.” 

The alderman grew eloquent in his praises ; but they 
came from the heart, and I felt delighted at his enthusi- 
asm. 

« Providence, sir,” continued the alderman, “ blessed 
my efforts, and increased my means; from a retail dab- 
bler in dribblets, I became a merchant—a wholesale traf. 
ficker—exactly like our good friend Hull—in every thing, 
from barrels of gunpowder down to a pickled herring. 
In the civic acceptation of the word, lL am a merchant ; 
amongst the vulgar am called a drysalter. I accumu. 
lated wealth; with my fortune, also grew my family, 
and one male Firkins, and four female ditto, as you see, 
—or may see, if you come to us as often as I wish,— 
grace my board at least once in every week. I hold it 
an article of faith to have a sirloin of beef upon my 
table cn Sunday, and when I am in London, and within 
reach of them, all my children around me to partake of 
it. Mr. Gurney, this may be prejudice ; no matter, so 
long as the dear old man could afford it, my poor father 
did the same before me, I plead that precedent, Mr, 
Gurney, and am not ashamed of the custom. 

« Passing over all the little steps of my life—removals 
from one house to another—the enlargement of thie 
warehouse, the re-building of that—the anxiety of a 
canvass for common-councilman—activity in the com- 
pany of which I am a liveryman, inquests, and vestries, 





extraordinary adventurers the world ever produced. Ep. 
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G HLBERT GUENE  & 


At Jast the moment came! own rapie r, by accidentally bumping the > he weiehe 





Vir | if 
which an active citizen is subject, let me come, Mr, Gur- mation of my e: irthly hoy eS. 





nev, at once to the first marked epoch of my life.” in which it did seem ce rtain that I should be lord may mae my body right, or rather wrong, directly upon the 
© Tf vou please,” said I, filling my glass Linh. ff London. Sir, [ was sworn in—the civic Insignia) top of it. a 4 nay 
Sit ‘id the alderman, “the announcement of my] were delivered to me—I returned them to the proper] « But, sir,” continued Pirkins, “what was a sword. 
nomination aud election, as one of the s f Lon-| oflicers—my chaplain was near me—the esquires of my | hilt and a bruise on me—pride knows no pain—I felt 
don and Middlesex, filled Mrs. Firkins with delight ; an nd] household were behind me: the thing was done. Never! none—I was the lord mayor, the greatest man in the 
when I took my children to Great Queen strect, 1 in-} shall I forget the tingling sensation in my ears, when I} ereatest city of the gre atest nation in the world. The 
coln’s inn fields, to look at tl chariot brushing up| was first ealled «my lord.’ T even doubted if it were ad-| people realized my expectation; and “ Bravo! Firkins.” 


Iressed to me. and hesitated to answer; but it was so.|and “Firkins for ever!” resounded again and arain. as 


I do honestly confess, that I did feel pr mene amd | 





oy to hie Ab to show my dear little ones the arms wi The reign of splendour had begun: and, after going} we proceeded slow ly and majestically towards the river, 
the city of London,—those of the  spectacle-makers | through the usual ceremonies, and eating the accustom | through a fog which prevented our being advantageously 
company,—and those of the Firkins’s—recently found |e | dinner, I got home, and retired to be das early as pos-/seen, and which got down the throat of Mr. Sword, who 
atac i iratively trifling expense,—all figuring upon} sible, in order to be fresh for the delightful fatigues of the | was a little troubled with asthma, and who coughed in. 
the same pannels. [do assure vou, Mr. y, they eorss: day. ; na , ee | cessantly during our progress, much to my annoyance, 
looked magnificent upon the pea-green ground ; and the If I said ! slept, Mr. Gurney, continued Firkins, | not to speak of the ungracetul movements, which his con. 
wheels ‘crimson picked out w hite,’ seemed so chaste,|“I should tell a fib—how was it to be expected ? ween Nanni barkings gave to the red velvet scabbard of the 
and the hammer-cloth, and the fringe, and the festoons, | pact of the night I was in consultation with my de var | honourable glaive, as it stuck out of the coach window. 


and the Firkins’ erest—a firkin, or,’—as they call it.) 8 arah, upon the different arrangements which were tobe! “ We reached the water side—we embarked in my 
le; settling about the girls—their places at the dinne r,|harge—a new scene of splendour awaited me: guns 


did look so rich, and the silk linings, and the white tas-} mad 
sels, and the squabs, and the yellow cushions, and the} their partners at the ball. ‘The wind whistling down the! flags, banners, in short, everything that taste and fancy 


crimson carpet, looked so comfortable, that, as I stood] chimney sounded to my ears like the shouts of the peo-| could suggest, or a water- bailitt provide, were awaiting 
In the ay bark was a cold collation. I ate, or 


I said to my-| ple; the cocks crowing in the back y yard, I took for} me. 


measuring it ail, 





is it were, with my eye, 

















self, what have I done to deserve it!—oh, that my deat | trampets announcing my approach ; and the ordinary,| tried to eat, but I tasted nothing. Fowls, patés, game, 
father were alive to see his poor boy Jack going down to incidental noises about the house, I fancied the pop-guns | ' beef, ham—all had the same flavour ; champagne, hock, 
Westminster in a carriage , to see sticks chopped | at Stangate, oo laiming my disembarkation at Westmin-| and madeira, were all alike to me. ¢ Lord mayor’ was 
and hob nails counted. The children were like imad}ster. ‘Thus, sir, I tossed and tumbled, until the long-/all I saw, all I heard, all I swallowed ; everything was 
things; and in the afternoon, when I pat on my first] wished-for day d dawned; and as soon as the glimn ering | pe rvaded and absorbed by the one captivating word ; and 
brown court t. lined, like my chariot, with white silk,| of light, which at eight o’clock, in November, in Lon-| the repeated appeals to ‘my lordship’ were sweeter than 
ind fitted up 1 cut steel buttons j to see the} don, is not much, warned me of its arrival, I jumped | nectar. 
effect | ht. it all seemed like a dream. ‘Ihe] out of bed anxious to realize the visions of the night. “ Well, sir,” said the alderman, “at Westminster I 
sword, which I tried on every night, for half an hour, “[ was not long a-washing: I seldom am. I shaved} was presented and received; and what do you think | 
after I went up to bed, in order to practise walking in it,! as quick as I could, and proceeded to dress; but just as} then did—I, John Ebenezer Firkins, of C oventry ? I—de- 
was very inconv it at first; but u second nature, 1 was settling myself comfortably into my beautiful) sired the recorder to invite the judges to dine with me at 
and so by ising, as the players say, I made myself} brown broad cloth inexpressibles, crac k went something,! the Guildha!l!—I, Mr. Gurney, who remember whe on two 
what [ call perfectly perfect before the auspicious day | ind I discovered a seam ripped to the extent of haif a} of the oldest and most innocent of the twelve came the 
when sheriils flourish and geese prevail—the twenty-| foot. Had it been consistent with the dignity of a lord) circuit, trembling at the very sight of them, and believ- 
ninth of September. : mayor to swear, I should, I really believe, at that mo-|ing them some extraordinary creatures, upon whoi all 
«The nest twelve months passed very delightfully ;/ ment, have anathematised the offending tailor ; as it was, | the hair and fur, that I saw, grew naturally ; I—not only 
for, ind lent of the fo e honour with which I} what was to be done! I heard trumpets in earnest—! asked these formidable beings to dine with me, but, a 
was invested, I had the m oralty in prospectu, having] carri ges drawing up, and setting down—sherills and) if I thought it beneath my dignity to do so in my own 
attained my aldermanic gown by a vast majority the pre-) chaplain, and train-bearer, and mace-bearer, and sword- | Proper person, actually deputed a judge of my own to do 
ceding 5 » and as [ used, during the sessions, to sit in} bearer—Messrs. Mace, Sword, and train, water-bail-|it for me. I never shall forget their lordships’ bows in 
my box atthe Old Bailey, with my bag at my back, and) its, remembrancers, Mr. Common Hunt; Mr. Town) return; mandarins on a mantel-piece are fools to them. 
my buneh of flowers on my book, my thoughts were] Clerk, Mr. Deputy Town Clerk, and Mr. Town-| “Then the return, sir. We re-embarked:; and then, 
wholly directed to one object of contemplation. Cul-| Crier, all bustling about, the bells ringing, and J late, in reality, did I hear the guns at Stangate saluting me. 
prits stood trembling to hear the verdict of a jury ;—j with a hole my inexpressibles. My conduct upon | I stood it like a man, although I have always a fear of 
convicts knelt to receive the sentence but,| that occasion, sir, proved to me, more than any event} accidents from the wadding. The tide was with us; we 
Mr. Gurney, these things passed by me like a breath of| which had previously occurred in my life, the eX-| soon reached Blackfriars’ bridge; we landed once more 
air, as T sat watching the lord mayor seated in the cen-| traordinary power of human mind ; nothing but prompti-| in the sphere of my greatness, At the corner of Fleet 


tre of the bench, with the sword of | » stuck up in aj tude and decision could have served me in so trying a} street was the lady mayoress, waiting for the procession ; 
head.—There, thoug! I live three! situation, ‘The course to be pursued came into my head! there she was, Sally F irki ins—my own 8; lly —(he ‘Tr mai- 


F 
t aes e . . ary? ‘ 
years, shall J sit. las if by inspiration. I called my wife’s maid,—a kind,! den name, Mr. Gurney, was Snob »)—with a plume of 





roblet, over his 


« Even as it was, I admit it was extremely pleasant. jin itelligent, civil, and obliging creature, as ever drew) feathers that half filled the coach, and young Sally, and 
I had to go to the house of commons with a petition, | bre ath—lives with us still—I e xp jlained my mis fortune—| Jenny, and Maria, all crammed in the front seat, with 
and to court with an address—trying situations for a | she came to my assistance—and in less than ten minutes| their backs to my horses, which were pawing the mud, 
Firkins. Towever, the courtesy of the speaker, and the | her activity, wonderfully exerted in the midst of the con-| and snorting, and smoking like steam engines, “oo 


very little notice taken of us by the members, put me) fusion, repaired the injury, and turned me out fit to be! nostrils like safety-valves; not to speak of four of 
quite at ease at Westminster, and the urbanity of the} seen by the whole population of the greatest city in the | footmen han: ging behind the carriage, like bees the a 
monarch on his throne made me equally comfort: thle at St.! universe. swarm. ‘There has not been so much riband in my 
James's. Suill, you see, my dear sir, | was but a second | “ When I was finally dressed, I tapped at Mrs, Fir-| family since my poor father’s failure at Coventry ; and 
ary personage—or, rather, one of two personages—the} kins’s door, went in, and asked her if she thought [| | yet, Mr. Gurney, how often, over and over again, al- 
and principal jack ketch. ‘There was a}should do. The dear soul, after settling my point lace | though the poor old man had been dead more than 
as [ often mentioned in contidence to} frill (which she had been good enough to pick off her own| twenty years, did I during that morning, in the midst of 
listen alty petticoat on purpose), and putting my bag) my splendour, think of him, and wish to my heart that 
straight, gave me the sweetest salute imaginable, at the! he could see me in my greatness; even in the midst of 
“Time flies, Mr. Gurney,” continued the alderman,! same time saying, ‘I wish your lordship health and hap-| my triumph, I seemed to defer to my good, kind parent 
“and at length the moment came. Guildhall crowded} piness.’ —in heaven as I hope and trust—as if I were anxious 
to excess—the hustings thronged—the names of the} “+ Sally,’ said I, ‘your ladyship is an angel.’ On the) for his judgment, and A‘s opinion, as to how I should 
aldermen are read—cheers rend the air—the worshipful| landing place were my dear daughters, all in different | perform the manifold arduous duties of the day.” 
court retire—they return—their choice is announced to] stages of dressing for the procession. I kissed them all | 
Ebenezer Firkins,| in turn, and descended the stairs, to begin the auspicious} I saw a tear standing in my friend’s eye, as these 
Esq., citizen and spectacle maker—a sudden shout is| day, on which [ reached the apex of my greatness. I} words came from his heart; and I said to myself, this 
heard— Virkias for ever! resounds. The whole as-| [shall never forget the bows, the civilities, the congratula-| ‘annot be a bad man, let them say what they may. 
sembly vanishes from my sight—I perceive nothing but} tions, with which I was received as I entered upon}  “ Well, sir,” continued he, after blowing his nose so- 
a mighty moving mass. [come forward—am fenehalliae scene of action. The sheriffs bending before me—| norously, “up Ludgate hill we went—the fog grew 
with the chain—I bow—imake a speech—tumble over] the recorder smiling—the common serjeant at my feet :| thicker and thicker—but then the beautiful women at 
the train of the recorder, and tread upon the tenderest of} the pageant was very delightful. And then, when all the | the windows,—those high up could only just see my 
the ten toesof Mr. Deputy Pod—leave the hall in eesta-| necessary Peer ee had been performed, I stepped) knees, and the paste buckles in my shoes. This I re- 
sy, and ain driven home to Mrs. Firkins, in a state of] into that glazed and gilded house upon wheels, called| gretted, but every now and then I bowed condescend- 
mind not to be described. the state coach, and saw my sword-bearer pop himself ingly to the people, in order to show my courtesy, and 
« From that moment, sir, it appeared to me that time}into one of the boots, with the sword of my state in| my chain and collar, which I had discovered during the 
flew no more; every day until the eighth of November] his hands, I was lost in ecstasy. I threw myself back} morning shone the brighter for being shaken. But else 
seemed to me as longas a week. [existed ina state off upon the seat of the vehicle, with all possible dignity,/I maintained a proper dignity throughout my progress ; 
perpetual nervousness, lest something,—what, Leouldnot} but not without damage; for, in my efforts at ease|and although I said an oceasional word or two to my 
even surtnise,—should happen, to prevent the consum-|and elegance, I snapped off the cut steel hilt of my|chaplain, and smiled occasionally at Mr. Water-bailiff, I 
» 
~ 


chief of bail 
st p to gain; an | 
Mrs. F., | was sure my heart would never be still until I 
was perched upon the pinnacle 


the people—it has fallen upon John 
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GILBERT GURNEY. 


took no more notice of Mr. Sword, and Mr. Mace, than} case was so dark, and the ceilings were so low. How 


[I should have taken of Gog and Magog, 
« At length we reached Guildhall. 


beautiful building, lighted brilliantly, and filled with think upon, before I dropped off, was a calculation of the 
splendidly dressed company, and heard the deafening}amount of expenses which I had incurred during the 
ad | eo La ’ 


shouts which pealed through its roof as I entered it, I 
felt a good deal flurried. 
adjusted my dress, shook out my frill, rubbed up my 
chain and collar, and prepared to receive my guests. 
They came, and shall I ever forget it? 
nounced ; the bands played ‘Oh! the roast beef of Old 
England ;’ onwards we went; a prince of the blood— 


of the blood royal of my own country—led out Sally—} quire after us. 
my own Sally—the lady mayoress; the Jord chancellor} the first I had heard from a stranger since my change : 


” 


handed out young Sally—I saw it done—I thought I 
should have fainted ; the prime minister took Maria; the 
lord privy seal gave his arm to Jenny ; and Mrs. Snob, 
my wife’s mother—a wonderful woman at her age, bat- 
ing her corpulency, Mr. Gurney—was escorted to table 
by the right honourable the lord chief justice of the 
king’s bench, in his full robes and collar of SS. Oh, if 
my poor father could but have seen that! 

« At the ball my eldest girl danced with the secretary 
of state for foreign affairs, and found him very chatty, 
though a bit of a ‘swell;’ Maria danced with the lord 
privy seal; and my youngest with a very handsome man, 
who wore a riband and star, but who he was, we none 
of us could ever find out; no matter—never did I see 
such a day, although it was but the first of three hun- 
dred and sixty-five splendid visions. 

“Tt would take till twelve o’clock at night, Mr. Gur- 
ney,” said Firkins, “ to expatiate in detail upon all the 
pleasures of this happy year, thus auspiciously begun. 
Each month brought its fresh pleasures; each week its 
new amusements; each day its festival. Public meet- 
ings, under the sanction of the right honorable the lord 
mavor; concerts and balls, under the patronage of tlie 
lady mayoress. ‘Then came Easter and its dinner— 
blue-coat boys and buns; then to St. Paul’s one Sunday, 
and to some other church another Sunday. And then 
came summer; and then there was swan-hopping up the 
river, and white-baiting down the river; Crown and 
Sceptre below, navigation barge above; music, flags, 
streamers, guns, and company. ‘Turtle every day in tie 
week; peas a pound per pint, and grapes a guinea a 
pound ; not to speak of dabbling in rose-water, served in 
gold, nor the loving cup, nor the esquires‘of my house- 
hold, all in full dress at my elbow. 

“The days, which before had seemed weeks, were 
now turned to minutes; scarcely had I swallowed my 
breakfast, when I was in the justice room ; and before I 


I retired to a private room, 


Dinner was an-| brook,’ 


just expired year of my magnificence. 


which had arrived by the two-penny post, lay on the 


What were his first words? they were 


‘Well, Firkins, how are you, old boy ? done up, eh ? 


and the gals 2?’ 
natural—all as it had been—all as it must be—all as it 
should be; but how very unlike what it was, only one 
day before! The very servants themselves, who, when 
amidst the strapping, state-fed, lace-loaded lacqueys of 
the Mansion-house (transferred, with the chairs and 
tables, from one lord mayor to another,) dared not 
speak, nor look, nor say their lives were their own, 
strutted about, and banged the doors, and talked of thei 
‘missis,’ as if she had been an apple-woman. 

“So much for domestic matters. I went out—I was 
shoved about in Cheapside, in the most remorseless man- 
ner, by the money-hunting crowd ; my right eye had the 
narrowest possible escape of being poked out by the tray 
of a brawny butcher boy, who, when I civilly remon- 
I vonder, as is so particklar about your Aye-sight2? I 
felt an involuntary shudder. ¢ Who am I !—to-day,’ 
thought I, «I am John Ebenezer Firkins—two days ago I 
was the lord mayor of London ;}—and so the rencontre 
ended, evidently in favour of the butcher. It was, how- 
ever, too much for me. I admit the weakness; but the 
efiect of contrast was too powerful—the change was too 
sudden—and here we are, Mr. Gurney, as you see us.” 
« And right glad I am to see you,” said I, “in the en- 
joyment of health and happiness.” 

“ We enjoy neither in reality,” said Firkins; “our 
mortifications have followed us here. My wife and girls 
live in a sort of seclusion, and do little else than sit at 
the windows, and sigh at the sea. ‘They cannot bear to 
zo out; the indifference of their inferiors mortities them, 





had mittimused half a dozen paupers for begging about 
the streets, luncheon was ready; this hardly over, in 
comes a despatch or a deputation ; and so on, till dinner, 
which was barely ended before supper was announced. 
We all became delighted with the Mansion-house. My 
girls grew graceful by the confidence their high station 
gave them; Maria refused a good ofler because her lover 
had an ugly name; and my dearest Sarah was absolutely 
persecuted by a Sir Patrick O’Donohoo, who had what 
is called the run of the house, and who scarcely ever 
dined out of it during my mayoralty, whether I was at 
home or not. What did it matter? there was plenty to 
eat and drink; the money must be spent, and the 
victuals cooked; and so as we made ourselves happy, 
it was of no great consequence having one or two more 
or less at table. We got used to the place, the estab- 
lishment had got used to us; we became, in fact, easy 
in our dignity, and happy in our state, when, oh, Mr. 
Gurney, the ninth of another November came—the an- 
niversary of my exaltation—the conclusion of my reign. 

«“ Again, sir, did we go to Guildhall; again were we 
toasted and addressed ; again we were handed in and led 
out; the girls again flirted with cabinet ministers, and 
danced with ambassadors; and at two o’clock in the 
morning drove home from the scene of gaicty, to our old 
residence in Budge-row, Walbrook. Never in this world 
did pickled herrings and turpentine smell so powerfully, 
as when we entered the house upon that occasion; and 
although my wife and the young ones stuck to the 
drinkables at Guildhall sa long as it was decent, in order 
to keep up their spirits, their natural feelings would have 
way, and a sort of shuddering disgust seemed to fill all 
their minds on their return home. The passage looked 


what I can with them, they feel themselves neglected, 
and cut by people with whom they liave lived, for 
the last twelve months, as acquaintance. Why, there | 


are now not less than four men in this place who call | 


me Jack—plain Jack, Mr. Gurney,—and that out of| 
chaises or in the libraries; and one chooses, by way of | 
making himself particularly agreeable, to address me by 

the still more familiar appellation of Jacky. Why, sir, 

it is not more three days ago that an overgrown tallow- | 
chandler, who is down here dipping his daughters, met 

us on the Steyne, and stopped our party to mention * as 

how he thought he owed me for two barrels of coal tar, | 
for doing over his pig-sties.’ Sir, | give you my word, | 
when we first came, we drove to the Castle inn ; in the 

passaze stood one of his majesty’s ministers, speaking to 

his lady,—and my girls, Maria and Jane, passed as close | 
to him as I am to you ; and although he had handed one | 
of them to dinner, and danced with another at night, he | 
appeared entirely to have forgotten both, and took no 

more notice of them than if they had been nobody at all.” | 
“It is quite possible, in the innumerable engagements | 
of a man in his station,” said I, « that his lordship might 
really have forgotten your daughter.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” said Firkins, who appeared perfectly 
determined not to be consoled: “no—the minute they 
were passed, he whispered something to the lady, who 
immediately exclaimed, ‘No, you don’t mean you ever 
did,’ and burst into an immoderate fit of laughter. And 
see the consequence of al] this :—Mariay who danced 
with the lord privy seal, and was called an angel by the 
secretary of state for foreign afTairs,—who refused a 
good match because the man had an ugly name, is going 
to be married to Lieutenant Stodge, on the half-pay of 


| 








so narrow, the drawing-room looked so small, the stair- 


3 


the royal marines, Sir Patrick O’Donohoo ts gone to 


“In tke morning we assembled at breakfast; a note} hard. 


“ Firkins—old boy! no deference, no respect, no|won't hear reason. 
‘my lord, I hope your lordship passed a comfortable |a man of the world, and will, Iam sure, make allowances 
night; and how is her ladyship, and your lordship’s } for the frailty of human nature.” 
amiable daughters?’ not a bit of it—* how’s Missis F. ; 


strated, turned round and said, ‘ Vy, I say, who are you! 


and the familiarity of their equals disgusts them. m4 ahaa it all. 


jabove the recorder. 
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-|join the army in Spain, and has left poor Jenny in 


ever, being tired, we all slept well; at least I did; for I j des] air; and, to crown all, Sally is turning methodist. 
As I crossed that} was in no humour to talk; and the only topic I couk 


1/1 cannot help it, Mr. Gurney, but the females ef my 
»!family feel it so deeply, that it infects me—and that’s 
>} where itis. I admit my tumble was unpleasant, but it 
has broken no bones. I have toiled long, and laboured 
I am conscious of having done my duty, and 
»| Providence has blessed my exertions ; and what I say to 


table: it was addressed, ‘ Mrs. Firkins, Budge row, Wal-| the girls is, that if the sudden change in our station puts 
The girls, one after another, took it up, read|us out so much, they must lay the blame upon me, for 
the undignified superscription, and laid it down again. | having aspired to honours above our own sphere, which 
My old and excellent friend, Bucklesbury, called to in- | [I knew were to be but temporary. However, my ambition 


was not dishonourable, nor did I disgrace the station 
while I filled it;—besides which, Mr. Gurney, after all, 
Taman alderman. That’s the way I argue; but they 
For the rest, Mr. Gurney, you are 


So far from making allowances, I could not bat re- 


There was nothing in this; it was qmite|gard my friend, the alderman, with respect and almost 


with afiection. There seemed such a perteet natural- 
ness—if [ may use the word—about him ; and as | knew 


his politics to be constitutional, and bis principles un- 





jimpeachable, I could not but wonder how he had con- 
itrived to remain popular during his mayoralty, or have 
escaped insults and outrages for doing his duly honestly, 
fearlessly, and conscientiously. 

«“ And now, Mr. Gurney,” said Firkins, “ what would 
you advise me to do!” , 

“ Advise you, sir?’ said I, “why if you really mean to 
take council from me, I would say, stay here as long as 
jyvou like, and when you choose to return home, go. A 


jiman with your heart and feelings must ensure respect 


, a ; 
j Wherever he is found. The friends who have always 
esteemed you, will esteem you still. ‘Think no more of 
lthe fleeting g@aiety necessary to the maintenance of a 


jligh office, but perfectly inconsistent with the quiet en- 


t, without soreness, tht 





joyments of private life; rec 


ithe great men of whose coldness or forgetfulness your 


jfamily complain, paid their respects rather to that office, 
which it is their duty as well as interest to uphold, than 
to the individual, of whom, whatever might be their 
regard for his mercantile character, they 


knew nothing but as the chief magistrate of the city. 
The meanest, basest, and 


personaly 





t disre} utable men that 
ever attained, by rotation, to the civic honours which so 
well became you, have been equally c ymnplimented and 
caressed, according to the political feelings of the govern- 
ment at the time ;—laugh at all that. 
tions between you and the government have ceased— 
With a family like yours, I would defy 
sorrow and anxiety; and if your eldest daughter | Wes 
Lieutenant Stodge, why let her marry him; and don’t 
let Jenny waste in despair for a runaway Irish knight, 
or Sally die for love of an anonymous youth in a star 
and riband. You have all the materials for happiness 
in your hands; use them, my dear sir, and believe this 


The public rela- 





to be true, that however fickle and evanescent the smiles 
of rank and greatness may be, the fruits of goodness and 
virtue are permanent and lasting.” 

Firkins took me by the hand, and seemed quite over- 
powered by his feelings. J could not help marveling to 
myself at the strange position in which I had been 
placed—giving advice, at my age, to an ex-chief magis- 
trate of London, who had passed the chair, and stood 

] I did, however, what [ thought was 
right, and spoke the sincere feelings of my heart. As 
usual with me, I found, at the conclusion of the narra- 
tive, the candles short and the bottles empty. Resolved 
to show no undue preference in favour of the sherry and 
madeira, Firkins and [ concluded by finishing them off 


} 
' 


land [ took my departure, having obtained another strong 


and striking lesson upon the peculiarities of our nature. 

The reader having now been put in possession of Mr. 
Gurney’s report of Mr. Firkins’ grievances, as detailed 
by that worthy and never to be sufficiently Inmented 
alderman—(for, alas! he was many years since gathered 
to his fathers)—the editor of these memoirs, anxious to 
do justice to Mr. Firkins’ feelings, and to Mr. Gurney’s 
accuracy in recording them, considers that he cannot do 
more for the establishment of the sincerity of one party, 
and the correctness of the other, than may be done by 
submitting a few extracts from an authentic work, pub- 
lished many years subsequent to the period to which 
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116 
Mr. Gurney refers, giving an account of the journey of| fall; the unhappy trio, jammed in the po chay, had been 
Lord Mayor Venables to Oxford, written and published at |the year before in precisely the same elevated position 
the desire of his lordship, and his companions in that which their illustrious friends then occupied; and if the 
enterprise, by his lordship’s chaplain. As the romance | courteous lady mayoress, the year before that, had been 
of real life is said to be infinitely more romantic than | screwed up with her husband and daughter in a po chay, 
that of fiction, so the details of dignity, splendour and also, then Mrs. Magnay would have been the courteous 
magnificence, ably and carefully written by the rev. | lady mayoress, to have relieved the Venableses. I must, 
gentleman, by w hich the expe dition of Alderman Vena- _ however, think that the reverend gentleman’s reason for 


GILBERT GURNEY. 


bles was distinguished, very much transcend the deserip- | Miss Magnay’s ready acceptance of the courteous offer, | 


tion given by our respected acquaintance Firkins, to does her an injustice. By his account, she readily got 
my much regretted friend, Gurney. ‘The extracts must out of the family jam, not because she duly appreciated 
be brief—but Iam convinced they will be highly satis-;the grace and favour of the lady mayoress, but because 
factory. : |the day was beginning to be warm.” 
The first quotation I shall make from the reverend| ‘The journey to Oxford was all safely completed, and 
author's book, is the description of the departure of the after seventy-six pages of matter equally illustrative of 
lord mayor from the Mansion House. It is headed | Firkins’s feelings, we come at p. 77 to this description 
“Tuesday,” and begins at poge 11. ‘of the rapture and delight of the people of Oxfordshire, 
“On the morning of the 25th (July,) the lord mayor, under the exciting circumstances of the lord mayor's re- 
accompanied by the lady mayoress, and attended by the turn down the river towards London :— ! 
chaplain, left the Mansion House soon after eight) “ The crowds of people—men, women, and children, 
o'clock. who had accompanied the barge fron: Oxford, were con- 
“The private state carriage,” (I ought to observe, the tinually succeeded by fresh reinforcements from every 
italics are mine) “had driven to the door at half past town and village that is skirted by the river, Distant 
seven,” (which, by the way, as an act of volition upon shouts and acclamations perpetually re-echoed from field 
the part of the private state coach, was extremely atten-/| to field, as the various rustic parties, with their fresh and 
tive.) “The coachman’s countenance was reserved | blooming faces, were seen hurrying forth from their cot- 
and thoughtful; indicating full consciousness of the test | tages and gardens; climl ing trees, struggling through 


by which his equestrian skill would this day be tried, in| copses, and traversing thickets, to make their shortest 


















having the undivided charge of four high-spirited and 

tately horses ; 
in the lord mayor's carriage, a postilion usually guides 
the first pair of horses,’ —i. e. the postilion in the car- 
riage guides the leaders, which are the farthest removed 
froin it. 

“These fine animals,” says the reverend author, 
“were in admirable condition for the journey—having 
been allowed a previous day of unbroken rest; they were 
quite impatient of delay, and chafed and champed e.r- 
ceedingly, on the bits, by which their impetuosity was 
restrained.” 

“The murmur of expectation, which had lasted for 
more than half an hour amongst the crowd who had 
gathered around the carriage, was at length Aushed, by 
—-the opening of the hall door. ‘The lord mayor had 
been filling up this interval” (the door!) “ with instruc- 
tions to the femme de menage and other household offi- 
cers who were to be left in the residence, to attend, with 
their wonted fidelity and diligence, to their respective 


a circumstance somewhat unusual : for, | 


|way to the water-side. Handfulls of halfpence were 
| scattered to the children as they kept pace with the city 
|barge, and Mr. Alderman Atkins, who assisted the lord 
| mayor in the distribution, seemed to enter with more 
jthan common pleasure into the enjoyment of the little 
jchildren. It was gratifying to see the absence of selfish 
lfeeling manifested by some of the elder boys, who, for- 
|getful of themselves, collected for the younger girls.”— 
| pp. 77, 78. 

The last bit for which I have room, is of a more con- 
vincing and powerfully descriptive cast, than any thing 
I have yet advanced in favour of my poor friend Gur- 
ney’s estimation of Firkins’s dismay at his fall. The 
,scene is near Caversham, where crowds of “ spectators, 
,some on foot, some on horseback, and some in equipages 
of every kind,” were collected to see the barges pass. 
| « Among the equestrians,” says the author, “two are 
|deserving that their looks and equipments should be al- 
luded to in more than general terms. The animals they 
bestrode were a couple of broken down ponies, gaunt 


| 
} 
| 





that memorable journey and voyage teems with gem-like 
illustrations of a similar character ; and I regret that my 
duty, as editor of the Gurney papers, does not permit me 
to draw more largely on its stores, even at the risk of 
keeping the reader longer from matters more particularly 
j}connected with the subjects before us. 

Having now so far intruded, I resume the narrative, 





At Brighton I continued still wavering, until, having 
returned to London—it was already the beginning of 
April—not the first—when I received the following let. 
\ter from Cuthbert. 
| Calcutta, Nov. 5, 18—, 

‘| My dear brother Gilbert, —I have been anxiously 
|watching the arrival of every ship from England, in 
hope of finding you reported as a passenger; an anxiety 
'which was in no small degree augmented, first by your 
|expressed resolution to come to me, and latterly by your 
lsilence. I should be extremely happy if it suited your 
jinclinations to join me in my business, having now the 
‘whole and sole controul of the concern. 

Mr. Nubley, who takes charge of this, and will for- 
ward it to you, has been, as you may recollect to have 
heard, settled in India for upwards of thirty years. He 
_was the second partner in our house when I first entered 
lit. He has now retired from business, to his native 
country, with a fortune of upwards of one hundred and 
This I mention in order that 
jyou may duly appreciate the offer which waits your ac. 
ceptance. 

If you choose to come out, I will strain every effort 
to remain here, in order to place you precisely in the 
situation, relatively to myself, in which I have stood for 
the last nine years, to Mr. Nubley; but unwilling as I 
may be, as it must be clear I am, to quit India altogether, 
I fear I shall be soon compelled to do so, on account of 
my health; and, in that case, the advantages which I 
contemplate for you will be reaped by others, for whom 
I have no stronger feeling of regard than that which 
binds us together as fellow men. 

Mr. Nubley has promised me to give you an insight 
jinto the nature of our traffic here, and to point out, 
should you not have started before his arrival in Eng- 
jland, certain acquirements, which will greatly facilitate 
/your success, and of which, during the voyage out, you 
can make yourself master. 

I know nothing of your habits, except what I could 


‘twenty thousand pounds. 
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departments of service during his absence, and now ap-|and rusty, who had possibly once seen better days. The | collect from our dear mother’s letters; but I feel pretty 


peared at the door. His lordship was accompanied by men themselves were not unsuitable figures to such a 
the lady muayoress, and fol’owed by the chaplain. |pair of steeds. They rode with short stirrups, that 
« As soon as the female attendant of the lady mayoress| brought their knees almost under cover of the shaggy 
had taken her seat, dressed with becoming neatness, at} manes that overspread the ewe necks of the poor crea- 
the side of the well-looking coachman, the carriage drove | tures; and carried their short sticks perpendicular in 
away : not, however, with that violent and extreme rapi- | their hands.” 
dity which rather astounds than gratifies the beholders :| This sounds like an account in one of the innumera- 
but at that steady and majestic pace which is always an | ble books of travels in the interior of Africa, rather than 
indication of REAL GREATNESS.’ —p, 12, a description of a couple of natives of Berkshire, within 
The reverend gentleman describes this majestic pro- | five-and-thirty miles of Hyde Park corner ; however, “so 
gress through London to Cranford Bridge; a powder! mightily pleased was the lord mayor with their uncouth 
mill at Hounslow is blown up on the way ; but, at Cran-!and ludicrous appearance, that he hailed one of them, 
furd Bridge, “ just thirteen miles from London,” the lord | and asked him to be the bearer of a message to Reading, 


sure, that as you grow older, habits of regularity and 
| business will become confirmed in you, and that ina 
|very few years you will, like my worthy friend, of whom 
iI have just spoken, return to England, a happy and 
; wealthy man. 

Mr. Nubley is an excellent gentleman. He is some- 
| what absent in mind, and has a custom for which it is 
|as well, perhaps, to prepare you, of thinking aloud; if 
| you were not put upon your guard as to this little pecu- 
jliarity, you might be apt to take offence at some of his 
observations: they are meant for himself, although he 
unconsciously gives them utterance; and I believe, if 


| 
every body in the world had the same complaint (if it 


a | Fs 4 os "i a . . 
mayor staid only long enough to change horses—* for | touching his lordship’s carriage. The fellow seemed|may be called one), people would cease to be so con- 


his lordship intending to travel post from Cranford |to feel as he never felt before. An honour was about 
Bridge to Oxford, his own fine horses were, after a pro-|to be conferred upon him alone, to be the avant-coureur 
per interval of rest, to return to town under the coach-) of---the Lonp Mayor or Lonpon, above and beyond all 
inan’s care.” the other riders, drivers, and walkers, of whatever qua- 
“These noble animals, however, seemed scarcely to} lity and degree, who had thronged in view of the civic 
need the rest which their master’s’—job—* kindness | party; and no sooner had his lordship flung him a piece 
now allotted them, for, though they had drawn a some- | of money, and told him to ‘make haste to the Bear inn 
what heavy carriage a distance of nearly seventeen miles,|at Reading, and order the lord mayor’s carriage to meet 
yet they appeared as full of life as ever; arching their/the barge at Caversham bridge,’ than the fellow in- 
stately necks, and dashing, in all directions, the white |stantly belaboured the starveling ribs of the poor animal 
foam from their mouths, as if they were displeased that} that carried him with kicks and cudgel, who, in a mo- 
they were to go no farther.”—p. 16. |ment, dashed briskly forward, snuffing and snorting, 
« Just as the carriage was about to drive away” (more | across the fields. In the eagerness of his flight, the 
volition,) * Mr. Alderman Magnay, accompanied by his|doughty messenger had much ado to keep his seat; he 
lady and daughter, arrived in a post-chaise. After an! sometimes slipped on one side of the saddle, and some- 
interchange of salutations, the lady mayoress, observing | times on the other, while the skirts of his unbuttoned 
that they must be somewhat crowded in the chaise, in-| coat fluttered far out behind him.”--pp. 81, 82. 
vited Miss Magnay to take the fourth seat, which had | All this evidence from the pen of a worthy divine, 
yet been vacant in the carriage; as the day was begin- will, I am sure, convince the most sceptical reader of the 
ning to be warm, this courteous ofler of her ladyship fidelity with which my late friend repeated the, regrets 
was readily accepted.” and lamentations of our friends in Budge row, after their 
Here is a perfect justification of Firkin’s regrets at his|involuntary abdication. Every page of the account of 


‘t 





ceited of their own virtues and perfections as they are at 
| present. 

Theophrastus says, at least I think so:—*« Absence of 
mind may be defined to be a slowness of mind, in speak- 
jing or in action. The absent man is one who, when he 
lis reckoning up a bill, and hath collected the particulars, 
will ask a bystander what the amount is. When he is 
engaged in a law-suit, and the day of trial comes, he 
forgets it, and goes into the country. He goes to the 
theatre to see the play, and is left behind, asleep upon 
the benches. He takes any article, and puts it away 
|securely ; then he begins to look for it, and is never able 

to find it. If a man comes and tells him of the death of a 
‘friend, and asks him to the funeral, he says, with a mel- 
jancholy countenance, and tears in his eyes, ‘ What un- 
jcommon good luck!’ When he receives money, he calls 

men to witness the transaction; when he pays a debt, he 
idoes not. He quarrels with his servant for not bringing 
|him cucumbers in winter; and forces his children to run 
and wrestle for their health, till they are ready to die of 
fatigue. When in.the country, he dresses his dinner of 
jherbs, and salts them until they are unfit to eat. And, if 
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any body ask him, ‘ How many dead have been carried 
through the sacred gate, to be buried!’ he answers, «1 
wish to my heart you and I had half as many.’” 

Whether this learned piece of fuller’s earth, (who, at 

a hundred and seven years of age, cried out against the 
injustice of nature, in giving crows longer lives than 
men,) anticipated that such a being as my late excellent 
master, and more recent partner, Nubley, was really to 
be born, I do not pretend to say ; but certain it is, that 
his hypothetical description is the very portraiture of the 
man ; and this I say, because I feel it to be right to pre- 
pare you for his oddities. He is the worthiest of created 
men, as I am sure you will find; and if you are not on 
your voyage hither before his arrival, cultivate his ac- 
quaintance, as I know he will afford you the opportunity 
of doing, and take his advice—above all upon the point 
of your emigration, 

Mrs. Nubley was a venture girl from England, and 
a beauty, but she was exported nearly thirty years ago. 

Neither the lapse of time, nor, which seems more extra- 
ordinary still, her looking-glass, appears to have whis- 
pered in her ear—to be sure she is a little deaf—that an 
awful change has taken place in her personal appearance. 
She was always silly, weak, and vain ; but while she had 
good grounds for vanity, the weakness did not appear so 
silly. Even when J first knew her she had some pre- 
tensions—at present, it is pretension altogether. 

I give you the carte du pays—make what use you 
choose of it; whether it may be of any service, or whe- 
ther it may not, I, of course, cannot judge; for strange 
as it seems, true it is, that although I am writing toa 
brother whom I tenderly love, I am addressing a gentle- 
man whom I do not know. This, however, I do know, 
that when I was young, I had a disposition for every 
sort of gaicty, and a turn of mind for satire and carica- 
ture; and if I had been left—do not be angry with me 
for the expression—kicking up and down about London, 
a lounger in the streets, an idler in society, and a dangler 
in the playhouse green-rooms, my belief is, that I should 
have ended my career in no very enviable position. I, 
however, was sent forward into the world, to beat and 
baffle, not only with the billows of the ocean, but of life. 
Trained regularly and methodically to business, I became 
assiduous, even by habit; and having gained a confi- 
dence, which I believe I deserved, I find myself placed 
in a situation of perfect competence and independence, 
and what is yet more gratifying, able to make a brother’s 
fortune, if he choose to secure ore. 

You were the favourite, and, of course, my dear 
Gilbert, spoiled. I have often ventured to remonstrate, 
in some of my letters to our excellent mother, after I had 
experimentally ascertained the advantages of system, 
order, and regularity, upon the loose course of your edu- 
cation, and the manner in which you were thrown, much 
too soon, as I thought, upon society. However, my dear 
Gilbert, I will not frighten you with lectures, although I 
will be candid enough to tell you, that I have heard of 
you since our poor mother’s death. I received a letter, 
full of affectionate feelings towards you, from Mrs. Pill- 
man, a lady, whom, of course I never knew, but of 
whom, as Miss Crab, our mother used to write in the 
warmest terms. She, with an almost maternal regard, 
told me, with regret, of sundry little excesses of yours, 
and of your addiction to a class of society, which, how- 
ever agreeable it may be, does not, in the eyes of the 
world, appear altogether respectable. I honour her for 
her solicitude, and returned her an answer. Such friends 
can have no sinister motive for their attention. 

All this, I conclude, is now at an end; and all I beg 
of you is,—like and love Mr. Nubley. I have told you 
of his peculiarities, but you will figd him an invaluable 
friend, and perfectly prepared, for my sake, to do every 
thing he can for you. 

«JT will not tire you with any details of our views and 
prospects here. We are continually agitating the ques- 
tion of opening the trade with England; and as I have 
no concern with the East India Company, but am mere- 
ly the head of a private mercantile house, I sometimes 
think that great advantages may be derived from such a 
measure. However, the chances are, that I shall be re- 
moved from this world,—or, if not, certainly from this 
part of the world,—before any such experiment is tried. 
We have had a particularly healthy season; and al- 
though war continues in all its vigour, the capture of the 
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afforded a certain sheltcr to the enemy, gives us great! “Ex pede Herculem,” said I, when I had read this 
relief, jinvitation. The letter was a transcript of Nubley’s mind 

I will say no more; but wait either to hear from you ---a perfect justification of Cuthbert’s deseription, What 
or see you, as you may judge most expedient. At the|upon earth could be more agreeable than accepting his 
same time, should you, under the circumstances, choose | invitation !---my heart leaped at the prospect; it offered 
to remain at home, I shall be too happy to increase your; something odd, something new; and I lost no time in 
income to any reasonable extent. I am not married, as) replying in the affirmative, and ordering my man to be 
you know, and, perhaps, shall not now enter into that) ready on the next Monday morning to take our departure. 

| 








holy estate; but make no scruple of telling me your; Monday came; and as it was proposed, so was it exe- 

wishes,—always recollecting, that it would be the greatest} cuted. I travelled by the coach, because my friend had 

possible gratification to me to have you here, and to/ alluded to that conveyance ; and without accident or in- 

leave in your hands the means of realizing an ample for-| cident, having journeyed alone, I was set down within 

tune in a few years, and of eventually establishing your-/a few hundred yards of his gates, at a quarter past five 

self in England, comfortably and respectably. in the afternoon. 
Pray take the earliest opportunity of seeing Mr.| 

Nubley, and should you decide upon coming to me, he| 

will give you sundry papers, essentially important to our) 

affairs, 


—<— 
CHAPTER XVIT. 


My brother's letter had prepared me for an oddity in 
at once as my partner. God bless you, my dear brother} the shape of his valued fried and partner; but different- 
Gilbert. In writing to you I feel like a man playing! |y from what in most cases falls out, the reality far ex- 
blind-man’s-buff: I should not know you, even in the| ceeded my anticipations. It is impossible to conceive 
light, and grope my way to your heart and feelings,| the appearance of Mr. Nubley: I need not, therefore, say 
without being in the slightest degree aware of the proba-) jt is impossible to describe it. I will endeavour to sketch 
bility of the success of my appeal. At all events write ;| him, but I know the ellort is vain. 
and write often. In the mean time, believe me, dear Gil-| [| had seen Indians of all grades, ages, and classes---I 
bert, Your affectionate brother, do not mean the savage tribes of American Indians; but 
Curanert Gerxky. {[ndians, so called from having resided in our different 
settlements in the East, although British born. I have 
This letter was a puzzler. Never was any thing more! seen the yellow cheeked civilian, and the well bronzed 
kind or liberal than the offer it contained and the pro-| soldier of half a century’s standing, and these in all their 
position it presented. The suggestion of an increased | varieties; but Mr. Nubley, who received me at the door 
income at home, I could only counterbalance by Cuth-| of his hospitable house, was unlike any thing I had ever 
bert’s desire to have me abroad. His lecture I felt to be/ seen. In the first place, he was in no way connected 


I say ours, for if you come, you will be received | 





just; but I could not stomach the active malignity of) with the Honourable John Company, (as the court of 


that odious Mrs. Pillman,—the Crab of my earlier youth,} directors, and the proprietary generally, are corporately 
who thought it worth her while to write and undermine | called in that country.) He was merely, purely, and 
me in the affections of my brother. If Daly had been! simply, a merchant, who had accumulated a fortune; 
unmarried, and in force, she would have suffered for her} and now, as it appeared, was about to instruct me in the 
duplicity. I, however, had no time to spare for think-|« way in which I ought to go,” todo the same. But, 
ing about her—she was beneath my revenge; and I re-| when I beheld him, as he was, gnd murmured to myself 
solved, notwithstanding the strange description my bro-|—must I be that when I return! I confess, however gra- 
ther gave of the Nubleys, to follow his advice, or, rather, tified I was by the warmth of his reception, I began very 
obey his command, of familiarizing myself with the new-| much to doubt as to my subsequent proceedings. 

ly arrived couple. From them I should learn the details| He was, in figure, short and thin; his head much too 
of a residence at Calcutta. I should get a lesson of con-} large for his body, and bald, with a little fringe of silver 
duct, and a peep into the prospect of futurity. hair behind; his eyes were like those of whitings after 
Accordingly, I proceeded to the house in Broad street,| three days’ keeping; his mouth exceedingly like that of 
—obtained the address of Mr. Nubley (Ibbotson’s hotel,/a frog; the profoundest melancholy characterised his 
iterum iterumgue,)—and the following morning pre-| countenance; and his words, in a tone of voice exceed- 
sented myself at the door of that popular caravansary of ingly inharmonious, drawled slowly over his lips, inter- 
orientalists, before eleven o’clock. I was not, however,| rupted occasionally by sighs. ‘The consequence was, as 
fortunate enough to find the curiosity ;—like all other! Cuthbert had stated, that long before he had finished 
persons intrusted with the care of letters, he had—most! the sentence with which he had started, his thoughts 
naturally for him especially—forgotten all about mine,! wandered, and having entirely lost the thread of his dis- 
and had proceeded into Hampshire, to a Tusculum which! course, a new subject succeeded, which was treated in a 
had belonged to his father ; whence, at the suggestion of similar manner: thus producing a confusion of words 
his lady wife, he had ejected, at the end of his term, a and ideas, that, if I had not been upon my guard, would 
valuable tenant, and which Tusculum had been prepared | have set me into one of those iminoderate fits of laughter, 
for his reception several months before his arrival in| which, at my then time of life, were something terrific. 
Engand. It was when he had completely mystified himself, and 

I had but one course left to pursue, which was forth-| entangled his conversation in a hard knot, that he began 
with to write to Chittazong lodge, for so Nubley’s| to think, meditate, and soliloquize. ‘Truly enough had 
house was called, to express my regret at his departure Cuthbert told me, that he “thought aloud;” in less than 
from J.ondon, and offering to pay him a visit in his re- three hours after my reception, I had plenty of proofs of 
This I did; and to my proposition received | his correctness. 

Mrs. Nubley---it may sound ungallant, coarse, and 
even unfecling, but really, [ cannot disguise my feel- 
{ings---was, without any exception, the greatest fool I ever 

Dear Sir,—I have many apologies to make to you. I encountered in all my life, before or since. I am the 
meant to have called on you when in town—haven’t been | last man in the world to admire a very blue lady, There 
in town for thirty-five years, I believe. I quite forgot to are, in this country, women of abilities, superior, I am 
do so—and it was only Mrs. Nubley’s finding the letter) sure, to those of the women of any other nation on the 
from your brother—she sent it to the agents’. Very cold|earth---abilities blended, not only with softness, diffi- 
winds here—-I have got a bad toothach. Country strange-| dence, and modesty, but based upon principles of the 
ly perplexed, and I do not like London. Will you come) highest order, and the purest character. Such women 
down here, and stay with us, for ten years if you like. I|are to be admired, venerated, and respected; but in the 
always say what I think—your brother is a capital fellow) ordinary run of society, where a very considerable portion 
—-so are you, I dare say—-come—we are close to the|of imaginary talent and sense consists ef flourish and 
high Southampton road—the house always was in the| pretension, I seek nothing beyond the quiet posses- 
same place—my grandfather built it. My wife will be!sion of the common run of accomplishments. And, 
delighted to see you--so shall I--I am sure we shaljl| although I do not quite agree with one of the cleverest 
like you---stop till you go to India. Come Monday---we| men in the country, who says, all that is required of a 
dine at six---coach arrives before five---any body will) woman is, to be nicely dressed, and play the piano-forte, 
show you the way. Yours truly, I am easily satisfied; and, however much I may be us- 


tirement. 
the following answer :— | 
| 


Chittagong Lodge, April 15. 





French islands, with their dependencies, which always 


Peregrine Neusuey. |tonished by the multitudinous acquirements of the pedes- 
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knew her—ove aking with tree nadine was ws church 


tal preter, f “home consumption,” the mild, | 
the modest.and the gentle being, whose winning influ-|tower—and wind-mill on the hill, just as I left them— 
‘ wid tender care can make that ome a heaven. old her of all the beaux and belles of the town—ch !— 
For home ¢ mption, however, Mrs. Nubley was Captain Gossamer, as we used to call Tom Wilkins— 
not made; slenderly educated, if educated at all, she wa best dancer in the world—eh !—the Miss May fields—the 
bas she was fit for the Indian market, sent out by | graces—symmetry—famous—and little Fanny Thomp- 
her father, who, having been lett a widower, married a|son—dear thing, { remember her—in powder and a sack 
sccond wits, and was, together with his juvenile spou e, | —feathers—three feet high, and high heels to her shoes— 
extremely glad to shi apr C ie, consizned toa highly | took my wife there—made a point of going to the county 
respectable firm in Calcutta, where, after a few exhibi-|ball—asked for my friends—two of the Miss May fields 
aOR sh tracted the notice of t prosperous Nubley,| had died widows—saw three of their grand-children 
and they were married. |dancing—and the third was bed-ridden. ‘Tom Wilkins, 
I have no doubt that M Cacddle—for such was her | Gossamer Tom, was wheeled into a room in a chair, his 
name before she, fortunately for herself and Peregrine, | body was as big as a Dorchester butt, and his leg as thick 
changed it—had been pretty ; there were yet the remains |as a mile-stone—eh !” 
of beauty about her. She was, however, as Cuthbert «“ The effect must have been singular,” said I. 
had described her, a white variety ; but from the mode} “That's a silly remark,” thought Nubley; “never 
in which she dressed, and the way in which she talked, 1 | mind—it was singular—Fanny Thompson, a thing like 


was certain she saw no change in herself since the day 





left Mrs. Oglethorpe’s seminary, at Stepney. She 
must, however, speak for herself: the leading character: | 
istic of the stuff she uttered, was an affected disbelief of 
every thing that was told her. An exclamation of de- 
I ht, at the comicality of her companions, even when 
engaged upon the most scrious subjects, concluding uni- | 
versally with a Sgro scream ot laughter, a toss up 
of the head, and an involur tary applic ome of three of} 


her fingers to he ash cide action which had grown 
iuto habit, from the double advantage it ‘apuse ssed, of| 
exhibiting the snowy whiteness of her hand, 
a hiatus valde d af 


len of one of her front teeth. 


ich was the pair, so 


, caused by the absence without 


“ Justly formed to meet by nature, 


with whom I found myself domesticated at Chittagong 


I confess, the first evening hung rather heavy on hand. 
he house contained a mixture of 
ture, and of newly-imported gim-crackery from India. 
Every thing smelt of 
with a strong flavour of curry and mulligatawney ; and 
yet neither of the people seemed in keeping with the ob- 
there by which they were surrounded. 

I felt a sort of 
1 [was certain he was 


jects and atmos] 
When IT was left alone with mine host, 
dread of the 


busin upon whi 


about to enter, motivighet inding the relief I experienced | 
the drawing room. | 


by the removal of Mrs. 
reve ' » “ 1 
Mie clapper ina cl 
the eackling 
of a peacock, in wet weather, were all imitated, and in- 


Nubley to 
lerry-tree to frighten away birds, and 


of hens, each cackle concluded by the scream 


deed embodied, in her conversation—even the melan- 
choly drawl and drone of her exemplary husband, af- 
forded re pose to mine ears: and having after a few 


minutes di 


be devoted to his 
» he returned home—or, 





scovered that the discourse of the day was to 
own discomforts and disappointments | 
as he appeared to think i 
come abroad—l listened with the de —_ patience of ¢ 
doomed one, determined that he ought to have his a 
in his own house, especially 
half. 

‘IT never was happy,” said N “till T left India 


] never was so miserable as Tam now—fogs—cold— 


vubley, 
erme over ina bad ship—badly found—bad captain—my 
wile—uneofortable—delicate constitution—I can’t bear 
salt beef—not half enough poultry—eh !’—here he 
paused, his eyes upon me, and began to pick 
of his chin, with a short sharp sort of 
sat so occupied for about half a minute, when 
“| peg oreoentt his father—foolish 
Cuthbert—don’t think he'll 


” 


and fixed 
the stubble hair out 
jerk. He 
he began to think : 
muan—not quite so ugly as 
ever come to good in the house—I'll see. 

Iwas the subject of the reverie; I did not exactly 
know how to act, but having been prepared, I thought it 
best to let him faney that he had said nothing. 

“ T suppose, sir,” said I, “you feel the change of cli- 
mate, after so long an absence ?”’ 

* Yes,” replied my interesting companion, “IT feel the | 
change of e very thing. When I arrived—eh !—the first | 
thing you see I did—a man likes the place where he was 


born and bred—-Hottentots do—so do the Swiss—e —_— 


id T remembered my native P Hace—took my wife—why | 
th devil L ever married I can’t think—amiable woman to 
he sure—talk—eh !—don’t she talk—I don’t know why | 


old fashioned furni-| 


shawls and sandal-wood, combined | 


in the dani of his better | 


/a tetotum, died in the year 99 of a dropsy; and when I 
‘asked where young Bob Buz, the curate was,--the finest 
fellow I ever saw to switch a rasper, as he used to call it 
--] found he was Bishop of Dorchester—my friend Tip- 
pit, the attorney, had been hanged for forgery fourteen 
years before ; and Squill the apothecary, had run away 
with the squire’s daughter; and after passing what the 
jinonsters told me was along and happy lite, had dicd 
worth a hundred thousand pounds.” 
| “ Curious,” said I, not knowing exactly what to do. 
| TI tell you what was more curious still,” said Nubley ; 
‘you'd hardly believe that I could see the changes in all 
lec people,—but la, bless your heart, they didn’t know 
| >, who was not altered at all—not one of the survivors 
recollected me. Wilkins, with his great gouty toe, asked 
| some body who that old gentleman was—meaning me. 
es yw, sir, I don’t feel myself one bit altered since I danced 

; te ger de Coverley at C hristmas, i in that very room, 

with a cocked hat on my head.” 
| «One does not perceive the change in self—it is pro- 
duced so gradually,” said I. 
« Ah! that’s it, is it?’ said mine host. “ You are a 
very wise fellow, no doubt——umph——my wife, too—that’s 
a woman—there’s spirits—wonderful—how she does go 
}on——even in such a wind as this—you call this fine 
weather, T suppose ?” ; 

“For this country,” said I. 

“}lave you ever been in any other? 2” said Nubley. 

That was a most awkward que stion, because I hi ad not. 
I replied, « No—but that I judged by description.” 
| Never judge by description,” said Nubley. «My 
father bought this house by description—to me the hor- 
|ridest hole I ever was in.” 
| . ” 
| “Indeed, sir !—surely it is remarkably pleasant, 
jsaid I, 
| “ Pleasant, is it?” said Nubley ; “well then I lie, and 
you are a fine gentleman.” 

This observation startled me, not being prepared for 
language so violent, or an antithesis so strong—I merely 
made a sort of conciliatory noise, 

“ You write plays, don’t you 7” 

Pleasant again, thought I. 
said I, 

“ Farces, don’t you call “em ?—pantomimes—ch 1?” 
said my friend ; “ stuf!—trumpery—ch ?” 

«“ T never wrote but one, sir.” 

«Ah! ,” replied my agreeable 
companion; and then again setting his gray eyes right 
on my face, he began stubbling his chin, as before, and 
in a soft tone, and slow manner, said, “ Broke his mo- 
ther’s heart—nice farce to do that—wonder if he cared 
about it—should not think he did.” 

I found it the most difficult thing in the world to 
know what to do, while undergoing the ordeal of his 
cogitations. I felt greatly inclined to notice what he 
uttered, because I knew whence, and whence only, he 
could have obtained this impression. The indefatig: able 
malevolence of the late Miss Crab had been at work, 


said Nubley. 


| « Not play 8, sir,” 


that was one too many 


jand I had no doubt she had given Cuthbert an unfavour- 


able impression of me, my pursuits, and acquaintances ; 
founded perhaps, to a certain extent, in justice, which, 
upon the principle of a process in art, long afterwards 
‘discovered, Cuthbert had transferred to the mind,—if 
mind it might be called,—which was now throwing off a 
few proots of the success of the experiment. 

“Ah!” drawled out my agreeable companion, resum- 


I should ask Aim the question—I took her there—nobody jing the chair, after his brains had been in committee, 


and speaking, instead of itiaking —* we had _ better go 
and have some coffee. Mrs. Nubley is alone—poor 
body—very dull for her, after the society she 
used to—pleasant people, too, in the neighbourhood— 


has been 





some of them dine here to-morrow—the Empsons— 
agreeable family —daughters—eh—live in the house with 
the red bricks and white facings, on your right hand— 
and the Ilingworths, and the parson, Wells—very jolly— 
like him—eh—preaches short sermons, and plays long 
whist--like to play against him, eh--do you play 
whist 1” 

Before I could reply to a question the answer to which 
[ apprehended would p!ace me, as they say of a boy at 
school, in the esteem of my host and patron, he had falien 
into a reverie, and fixed his vacant stare upon me, and 
had expressed his opinion: “ Shouldn’t think you could 
—not head enough for whist—eh ?” 

That I did not usually play whist, I ventured to say ; 
that I did not know any thing of the game, I thought it 
as well to conceal. 

«“ Well, we'll see,” continued Nubley ; “ we'll have our 
coffee, and then we'll see what you can do with a dummy 
against Mrs. N. and me—longs—I can’t bear shorts—| 
play whist for amusement, and I like it—the longer the 
game lasts, the more amusement it gives me--eh. I dare 
say you think me an old fool—-I don’t care a cowrie for 
that--come.” 

The last remark with which Mr. Nubley favoured me, 
was so equivocally delivered, that I should have fancied 
he had been speaking, instead of thinking; but as there 
was a doubt, and if I had noticed it, I must have made 
some fine flaming speech complimentary to his wisdom, 
I merely simpered, and prepared te follow him; when, as 
he proceeded to ring the bell, to announce our removal 
to the servant, I heard him mutter, “ I wonder what the 
deuce he is grinning at?” 

I admit, that having passed four hours in Chittagong 
lodge, I did repent a little at having at once plunged in 
medias ves, and pledged myself to a protracted visit. 
However, time softens asperities, and I hoped that the 
Nubleys, like olives, would become more palatable when 
[ got accustomed to them ; and, resolving to put the best 
face upon the matter, and, according to Cuthbert’s re- 
commendation, dig for the ore through the unpromising 
soil, I proceeded to the drawing-room, where sat Mrs. 
Nubley alone, on a sofa, playing at cup-and-ball. 

“Lauk, Nubley,” screamed the lady, “ what a time 
you have been. Iam dead sleepy; all your fault, Mr. 
Gurney, every bit of it. Your sex, in England, are so 
inattentive to females—he, he, he, he !”’ 

‘IT assure you,” said I, “ that time has flown so agree- 
ably, that I was not at all conscious of the time.’ 

« Lauk !” replied the fair creature, “ how can you talk 
so '—you are such a man for quizzing. Agreeable ! I’m 
sure you must have made all the agreeableness yourself—— 
he, he, he!” 

«“ Perhaps not, my dear,” said Mr. Nubley; “ tastes 
differ. We have had some very interesting conversa- 
tion.” 

I endeavoured to consider to what part of our dialogue 
this observation was applicable. 

« May be so,” retorted the lady : “ Mr. N. can be very 
agreeable when I am absent, and any where but at home : 
I always say he hangs his fiddle up with his hat—did 
you ever hear that saying before, Mr. Gurney !—he, he, 
he, he!” 

«“ Once, I think, ma’am,” 
vity. 

«“ Once,” said Nubley, “a thousand times, it is in all 
the jest books”—and then came a reverie: “ What a fool 
she is, trying to play the agreeable with that young cox- 
comb.” Have you had your tea, my dear?” followed 
immediately. 

“ No,” said the lady, “the fool hasn’t had her tea.” 

Nubley growled, and walked to the window, and there 
indulged in a long conversation with himself. 

I discovered, however, by Mrs. Nubley’s observation, 
that the mental ejaculations of her happy husband were 
not always suffered to pass unnoticed, at least by her. 
The effect her remark produced, was however, sufficiently 
visible to assure me that it was somewhat out of the or- 
dinary run of events. Mr. Nubley grew cold and re- 
served, and, acting upon the principle of buckets in a 
well, Mrs. Nubley became proportionably more lively : 


said I, with becoming gra- 





she rattled and clattered in the most marvelous manner; 
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described all the families in the neighbourhood; gave 
me a catalogue raisonné of the beauties, and summed 
up, by bidding me take care and not lose my heart to 
Miss Wells, the rector’s daughter: concluding with one 
of her most violent convulsions of laughter, and a look, 
which at sixteen, would no doubt have been very ex- 
hilarating. 

The next day came the talked of party, and the relief 
was delightful; the description of Mr. and Mrs. Nubley 
of their neighbours had not been overcharged ; the people 
were agreeable, and pretty, and very nice; but my choice 
was made after half an hour’s association with them— 
the Wellses were the flowers of the flock. Wells was 
an extremely pleasant man, and Mrs. Wells, when and 
where she liked, an agreeable woman. The daughter, 
(tor although there were three, one only came to dinner, ) 
was extremely nice, and rational and agreeable ; she was 
palish, with soft intelligent, blueish grayish eyes, and 
inder those eyes a darkness of skin to me most engaging ; 





she had fair hair, and a remarkably pretty mouth, about | 


which there was a playfulness, which gave a peculiar air 
of naiveté to all her observations. None of her features 
were what some particular and affected personages would 
call classical: but she was “very nice.” Her figure, 
though upon a small scale, was particularly good, just 
plump enough to hide angles, and full of those in-and- 
out-isms which constitute in my mind true symmetry ; as 
for her feet, Cinderella’s slippers would have been, as 
Shakspeare says, “a world too wide.” 

The day and evening passed away, much as days and 
evenings do; but by a sort of congeniality of feeling, 
which I cannot describe, Mr. Wells and I, and Miss 
Wells and I, and Mrs. Wells and I, seemed to be more 
together than any others of the party. I found him full 
of anecdote, of ready wit, and of certainly a convivial 
turn. Mrs. Wells saw that I admired her daughter, and 
therefore set me down for a gentleman of taste; and 
Miss Wells, being equally aware of my opinion, was in 
so good a humour as to be really delightful. 

This predisposition in my favour, was, I have no 
doubt, strengthened by the representations made by Mrs. 
Nubley of the wealth of my brother, and of the oppor- 
tunity which presented itself to me of joining him in the 
extensive concerns of his important establishment. Every 
thing was couleur de rose ; and when we broke up for 
the night, Mr. Wells hoped I would call upon him the 
next day: he had a capital billiard-table, a good library, 
guns, fishing-rods, every thing that could contribute to 
killing time and game, and he should be delighted, and 
so on, 

When they were gone, we of course talked over our 
friends ; but when Mrs. Nubley began rallying me about 
my particular attention to the Wells’s, I thought I never 
heard any thing so grating and discordant in my life, as 
the tone of her voice. Yet when she praised Mrs. Wells 
and her family, I thought it sounded infinitely less in- 
harmonious. 

I did call at Wells’s next day; I did see his comfort- 
able house, and his library, and his rods, and his guns, 
and his billiard-table; played half-a-dozen games with 
him; we were an excellent match ; just what is always 
agreeable to a billiard player in his own house, he could 
win four games out of six ; and there I staid until it was 
time to go home, as I called it, to dinner. Wells even 
pressed me to stop and partake of theirs; but I felt it was 
impossible to absent myself from the Nubleys without 
notice or permission, so I returned to Chittagong lodge ; 
not however without regret, nor before I had promised to 
go the next day to luncheon with the Wellses. 

This was the first morning of my acquaintance with 
this worthy family. I candidly admit, that what I saw 
I liked, and perhaps, however ungracious it may seem to 
say so, liked it all the better from the contrast it afforded 
to the proceedings at owr establishment. I need scarcely 
say, that the visit was repeated, and repeated, until my 
visits there became habitual; and until at last Mrs. Nub- 
ley began to complain of my exclusive attentions there, 
as depriving her of what she was pleased to call “ my 
agreeable society.” However, she had a female friend 

just arrived, who was staying with her; and at my then 
time of life, I was in the habit of gratifying my incli-| 
nations and pleasing myself, without perhaps a due re- 
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ltouched upon the subject which brought us together. 
iT lived in a state of indescribable nervousness lest he 
should broach it; and he, I really believe, feeling him- 
self, even divided as my attentions were, relieved and 
supported by my presence, was equally unwilling to press 
a topic, the discussion of which would in all probability 
terminate my stay. He had installed me as croupier at 
jhis dinner table, and besides treating me openly with 
jattention and kindness, had evidently changed his opin- 
ion of me, a fact which I collected from his murmured 
thoughts. One thing seemed strange, and was certainly 
complimentary to me. It seemed as if I were equally 
lagreeable to the mistress as to the master of the house ; 
land having arrangs 
tion, and my evenings being frequently varied, either } 
making visits or receiving company, I began to be quite 
comfortable under the unpromising roof of my hospitable 
friend. 

As for the effects of my semi-domestication at Wells’s, 
‘like the approaches of age, they were so gradual, as to 
ibe individually almost imperceptible. Nothing on earth 
lis so treacherous, or so delightful, as the habitual associ- 
In London 


d my mornings much to my satisfac- 








lation with agreeal:le people in the country. 
there is a round, a circle, a sphere—and people move in 
it, and jostle, and part, and talk, and flirt, and laugh, 
and separate, and, except for a moment in assemblies or 
at balls, do not meet perhaps again fora month. But in 


family, the attachment grew hourly and daily, until I at 
last became identitied with their pursuits and amuse- 
ments ; until, when I began to think it absolutely ne- 
cessary to leave the Nubley’s, lest, as the saying goes, I 
should wear out my welcome, I found it more difficult 
than ever to make up my mind to part from the Wellses. 

Of course it will be thought, as indeed it was said, by 
several of those meddling gossip-mongers who inva- 
tiably infest small country town society, and who, having 
been civilly drawn out of their sequestered houses or 
lodgings to enjoy the amusements and conversation of 
their wealihier or more aristocratic neighbours, repay 
those little attentions by making observations upon all | 
combinations and connexions they happen to see ; and 
retail, in their own coterie, every incident or conversa- 
tion, whence they can collect subject matter to wound 
or annoy innocent people, who are merely following the 
bent of their own inclinations, and enjoying the “ goods 
the gods provide,” that I was a received and accepted 
lover. My constant visits at the rectory were food for 
all sorts of stories ; and, above all, for the report that I 
was almost immediately to be married to Miss Wells. 
Now, how really stood the case? The family of the 
Wellses liked me, and I liked them, and so we lived con- 
stantly together.* 





—a-— 

CHAPTER XIX. 
(After having been hooked by the Wellses into an 
engagement with Harrict, Mr. Gurney continues. ] 


The evening, and supper which succeeded to this 


the country, placed as I was with this dear delightful) 


| 


}might say, had not been 


2 
— 
ie ' 





my dear friend Nubley’s extrao 
aloud, which he made, infinitely to my delight and to the 


superlative horror of Mrs. E nps n, his partner at whist, 
during one of the interesting periods of that sublime 
game, 

« Play, ma’am,” said he to his partner,—and then he 
thought, « Umph, [ suppose she'll play her king—she 
must have the 
hasn’t got it. 
before—umph !” 

The poor lady was confused in the highest degree. 
Of all that her partner had thought, and which of course 

, } 


king. I can see into Sims's hand—he 


Mrs. Ulingworth can’t have it, she refused 





{their opponents heard, she did not feel it right to take 
| advanta ¢, being certain, at the same time, that if she did 
}not, she should be overwhelmed by a broadside of cen- 
sure for her blundering ; for Nubley was a strict player, 
and never meant to « \press one of his thoughts or sure 
mises. She chose for herself, and played the king; a 


proceeding which immediately duced a telegraphic 
signal between Mr, Sims and Mrs, Iilin 


, which as 


nvorth 
the couf made them game and game, in the rubber made 
no great difference, 

Well 


Mey ; 
most sociable of meals, 


ble, and when that 
r, came, we sat down snug 
and cozey, and it was all very enjoyable. But Harriet! 
was mine. I could not main- 


was more than usually agreea 


suppt 


—what could I do? she 





| tain an establishment without means, and vet I possessed 
id in 
every body knows how rapidly the chain of thought rat- 


tles through the 


her; ar the middle of the gaicty I thoucht—and 


| 


brain—that if my brother Cuthbert were 


really so rich, and so much attached to me, [ need not go 
to plod and follow in his steps, and come lome, perhaps 


v, in order to se- 
cure a competency. He himself had achieved that great 
object; he had sacrificed, as I considered, | time, and 


certainly, by his own account, injured his h h, in mo- 





worn out and broken down, like 





ney-hunting, and having accumulated a fine fortune, of 
course he would leave it to me at his death; a conclusion 
to which I was naturally drawn by bis having most libe- 
rally proposed to augment my income during his life. 
time. ‘This, as I warmed with some of my excellent 
and reverend father-in-law’s mixture, rather raised my 
spirits, and Harriet brightened up too, perhaps because 
she saw my cheerfulness increase; and so when the 
party dispersed, and I walked home with the Nubleys, I 
felt that I had not done so foolish a thing, or perhaps I 
led into so foolish a thing, as I 
at first fancied my proposed alliance with the Wellses 
to be. 

The manner in which Nubley had wrapped himself 
lk, totally precluded the 
possibility of any lengthened conversation. I took charge 
of Mrs. Nubley, whose long residence in hotter climates, 
I suppose, had rendered a small exhibition of a little 
warm negus, or something of the sort, congenial, for she, 


up for his summer evening’s wa 


who held my arm, never ceased talking till we arrived at 
ithe gates of Chittagong lodge, 
this, Nubley put his frog-like mouth out of his steaming 
worsted net comforter, in which his chin and even nose 
was enveloped, and said “That Sims is a beast; five 


and w hen we had achieved 





“ observation,’ varied very considerably from any of 
which I had previously partaken at Wells’s. Instead ot 
catching a look of Harrict’s soft eyes stealthily, or wish- 
ing to cajole myself and others into a belief of my perfect 
carelessness about her, we were what might be called 
fixed—settled ; every body got out of our way; nobody | 
interfered with us; and when the dear young pinafore, 
who had always been hopping and jumping about us, 
came evidently prepared to ask Harriet some naive ques- 
tion, her mother called her away with a sort of snub, just 
as she would have interdicted her peeping at a brace of 
birds in a cage,—dear creatures, who never breed if they 
are looked at. The thought struck me at the moment, 
and I could hardly help fancying my dear fair-hatred 
Harriet and myself a pair of canaries, in order to en- 
courage whom, in their matrimonial propensities, the 
careful fancier hangs up a ready-made bag of hair, and 
moss, and other materials, essential to the progress of 
nidification, 








The only thing which enlivened me in the midst of 
my happiness was a particularly favoufable display of 





gard to the feelings or expectations of others. 
Nubley went dreaming on, and although [ had been at 
Chittagong lodge upwards of five weeks, never had once | 
oO to] So 


* The continuation of the « Wellses” will be found | 
in our last volume, chapters X. and XI. 
Bd: & Cel. 


rubbers we pl iyed togzethe - he revoked twice, told of it 
once, and trumped a thirteenth.” 

Nothing more passed th to my prospects, 
except a few cheering laughs from Mrs. Nubley, at the 
recollection of Harriet’s tender looks cast towards mo 


« Lauk, Gilbert, you are such a 


t evening as 


during the evening. 


man—oh dear! he, he, he!’ all of which sounded most 
discordant to my ears, because, with all good intentions, 


it proved to me that I had not so abstractedly fixed my 
devoted glances upon the tender young creature as I 
ought to have done. ‘The morning, however, brought 
with it scenes and events, for which, although f might 
naturally have been prepared, I scarcely expected 
scenes which I am able now but imperfectly to describe, 
and events which at one blow tottered my air-built cas- 
tles to their foundations, and darkened the prospects 


which hope had rendered brilliant. 


»soOONn; 








When once an idea gets possession of the mind, sown 
there like an acorn, how rapidly it begins to germinate ; 
how it grows up, and spreads its br: tes, U! iffords 
a refreshing shade under which to repose! new 
view I had recently taken of my brother's position in the 
world, with the conseio ess, ind indeed hi 1 de- 
claration to the effect that ae would at all events take 
care of me, had so turned ‘he current of my thought 
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hat I fell asleep from mere weariness \siiee tions ; en I fear my nuatindiens 4 continue disre-| fi from my reall mad from tile eitectbuaiite detente lave , who 
ilved to garded; and I have nothing to reproach myself with) has from herself added a postscript to my letter.” 
Mrs. F al-| 


o wasser’s three children are, as you know, in England for! you.” 


and anticipations, t 


of calculating the results of the declaration I res 


to him of my preference for England, and the 


mike 
trang 
the more mag 
where, ier 
surrounded, are only 


uil pleasures of domestic life, upon a sin ill scale, t 
allurements of aster: 


iific ent 
dence, all, the luxuries by which 
evils which here, where w 
exist. Thu ort of debtor and 


of the ills and advanta 


,» antl ra 


home. This feeling even pe wegtnd my dreams, and I 
went down to breakfast resolved to remain where I was, 
and trust to Cuthbert’s fraternal affection and generosity 


for the rest. 
When I entered the breakfist par 


ind murmuring, with a letter 


lour, I found D 
moaning 
lative stares, and ev« 
ed out,“ P 


; ' 
not my fault that he st 


his conte ny} 
tinal salutation, mutter 
—uinph !— 
to be married to 
quent trance, he held out his 


tt 
Mand then recover 


hand, and said, * Good 


rt.” [ echoed the words, somewhat ex- 


oracular ex¢ 


morning, Gibe 
cited Loy the 
host. 

“ Letters from Caicutia,” said Nubley. 

« Any news from Cathbert! 

“Yes,” 1 plied Nubley ; “ bad in 


lamations of my 


; lizo- crop—ch !_— 
good for holders, market overstocked with English goods, 
glass and tin in deman ).’ 
« But Cuthbert is well?" I enquired. 
“Government pay itinued he, 
ell by any means: he 


ther—yes—not w is married; at 


least so he writes word, 


I tl 
“ Married!” excl gas 

t! 

1 


. °9 
LTDA. 


Cuthbert married!” and 
em, seemed to wither all my 
tations I had formed of 
issistance, even if I remained 
he had formed a new 








the words, as T repeat: " 
hopes: in an exper 
my br 
in England, were overthrown: 


ic 
ther’s protection and 


xion ; new ties would bind 


him: he woul become 


conn 
the father of new Gurneys, who 
would of course superse le in his cares and affections the 
collateral brane 

“ Yes,” said Nubley, “ mariied a widow— 
woman—was a barrist 
years ago—that is, I 
He was a great 
great smoker!” And 


—a very nice 
er at Calcutta, and died about ten 
mean her husband—poor fellow! 
after chilum—a very 
psing, he continued: 


smoker—cehilum 


the a, 2 } i 


« Yes, cuts him out to be sure—must go—hates it [| 
know—what an ass he must have been, to be sure, to go 
and fall in love with that gir Umph! Well, Mr. Gil- 


bert,”’ added he, speakingly, “I suppose now you will 


make up your mind, to take your departure forthwith— 


your only chance—nothing to be done here—can’t keep | 
year—bonnets, shawls, | 


a wife upon four hundred a 
trinkets, gcewzaws.” 
“T want none of them,’ 
«“ No,” said Nubley ; “ 
look at m; 


* said I. 
but Mrs. Gilbert Gurney will; 
wife—never casy but when she is buying 


something she does not want.” 
«“ Lauk, Mr. N.!” screamed the lady, who most pro- 


to hear her husband’s 
you are such a man—he, | 


vokingly entered han room tn time 
observations, 

“Ugh!” said Nubley, as soon as he heard her voice, 
* you are there to speak 


ie, he!’ 


for yourself{—pretty business— 
no matter—nothing to us, to be sure—we cannot help it 
—here, Gilbert le of Cuthbert’s letter.” 
Saying which, he handed me that which, if not my 
death-warrant, 3 
portation, and doubling down one side of the letter, 
which contained some private remarks upon the relative 
qualities of the different articles in which I was destined 
hereafter to deal, pointed to the passage which was ap- 
pointed for my perusal. 


, tead that si 


I accordingly read as follows : 
“In marrying I have sought to obtain an amiable and 
rational companion; of the 
you are competent to judge, 
now am, 


merits Mrs. Falwasser 

Increasing in years, as I 
felt a want of some being near me and about 
me who would take and express an interest in my pro- 

ceedings, and to whom I might confide the thou; hts and 
feelings which, constituted as we are, become a painful 
burthen when confined to our own hearts and minds. I 
had hoped that Gilbert would long before this have ac- 
cepted my often repeated invitations to my home and iny 


a man Is 
$9 many attempts at countera ‘ting 
» have not the luxuries, do not 
-reditor account 
sof a Calcutta life, it ap ypeared 
to me that I should tind true happiness no where but at 


Nubley 
in his hand, which 
he had just been reading. He looked at me with one of 
n before the usual matu- 
oor devil—bad business 
ipped so lonz—going 


ng from his elo- 


unconscious 


| 
“ your bro- 


him, new interests affect 


at least contained my sentence of trans- | 
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upon his account in forming this alliance. 


rn resi- their education; and if you have an opperteniy of commu-| 


_— ee 


“There,” said Nubley, “that’s all there is about 


“There is enough,” said I, almost sobbing with grief, 


nicating with them through the lady under whose charge) to find how deeply the calumnies and misrepresentations 
the two eldest (girls) are placed, and to whom Mrs. Gur-! of Miss Crab bad sunk into my brother’s mind; and to 
ney troubles you with a letter, I should feel obliged by) think how childishly I bad conducted myself, 80 as to 


your making her acquainted, for their s 


character of their father-in-law, and in assuring them, as, 


well as their brother George, that in me they will find a 
second parent, anxious, for their mother’s sake, to doevery 
thing in my power to render them happy, respectable, 
and comfortable.” 
| Lecould at the moment read no further. Here was 
the strongest evidence of the kindly generous feelings 


sakes, with the justify them in a very eminent degree. 


“ Well,” said Nubley, “what d’ye say ? will you go? 
you have nothing to look for from him here—you have 
engaged yourself to be married to a girl without a pice: 
what’s your determination ?” And then added the wor- 
thy gentleman, in one of his mental ejaculations, « the 
fool won't go even now.” 

“T will go,” said I, striking my hand upon the table— 


| 


of my neglected brother, diverted by my carelessness of} “ I will disprove the calumnies of my bitterest enemy ; | 


his exhortations and suggestions into other channels, 
even in a more decided manner than I had anticipated. 


“Umph!” said Nubley, “ you find out now what you 
have lost—that’s the way of young people—commit fol- 
lies—get sorry—get better—commit more—like what 
th» proverb says, ¢ Marry in haste, repent at leisure.’ ” 
| « Lauk! Mr. N.,” exclaimed the tea-making lady, who 
saw that I was seriously affected by the douleversement 
of my fortunes, and the reproachful observations of my 
brother, * how you do talk; why Mr. Cuthbert seems to 
have married in haste ; perhaps he may repent at leisure 
—he, he, he, he!” 

“ Stuff,” said Nubley, “ why should he repent? 
Falwasser is a clever, steady, respectable woman.” 

“I’m sure,” said Mrs. Nubley, “« I have nothing to say 
against her respectability or her cleverness; but she used 
to dress like a girl of fifteen, and talk the greatest non- 
sense I ever heard in my life; they say she talked Mr, 
Falwasser to death ; and as to vanity, lauk! there never 
was such a woman—he, he, he, he !” 
|  Falwasser was a brute!” suid Nubley. “A queer, 
lod, little man; coarse in manner ; abrupt in conversation, 


Mrs. 


| will reinstate myself in Cuthbert’s good opinion: and 


I would rather go to him now than before, because he 
has less left in his power to tempt me with—” 

«That's right,” said mine host; “what will you do 
about Miss? will she wait for you till you come home 
with your fortune !” 

I cast my eyes over Mr. Nubley’s person, and thought 
—but not aloud. 

«“ No, sir,” said I; 
before I go?” 

Vhat!” said Nubley ; “and leave her behind—a sort 
of widow bewitched ?” 

« Behind !” exclaimed I, “no: make her the partner of 
my voyage.” 

“Umph?” thought Nubley, “ sleeping partner, eh ?” 

“Lauk, Mr. Nubley,” screamed the lady, “what a 
man you are—he, he, he!” 

“ Will she go ?”’ said Nubley. 

“I should think, undoubtedly, yes,” said I: and then 
there flitted across my mind the possibility of her refus- 
ing to make the sacrifice; and then came a resolution to 
try her affection by that test; and then a notion that per- 
haps she would hesitate ; and then a determination how I 


“why should we not be married 





and so absent that you could not keep him to one 


point five minutes; besides he was such a dirty-looking! 


'dog.” 
| Overcome as I was by my feelings of disappointment 
,and sorrow, I could not but open my eyes and ears to 
|these two speeches, which as specimens of self-igno- 
rance, if such a word may be coined, seemed to me by 
far to exceed any thing I had ever previously heard ; 
jeach of these people drew the other’s portrait, while 
caricaturing the imperfections of their absent friends ; 
and this they did with the most perfect sang froid, 
and an utter unconsciousness of their own faults and 
foibles. 

“Don’t read any 
‘till after breakfast.” 

“Let him alone, Caroline,” said Nubley, “let him 
get it over; he will be better able to decide what’s to be 
| done.” 

“Lauk, Mr. N., you are such a man!” replied the 
lady. “ He, he, he!” 
| I resumed my reading. 

« You must not let Gilbert suppose, nor suppose your- 
iself, that this alteration in my state has mace, or will 
|make, any difference in my feelings towards him. ‘That 
‘it will necessarily make an alteration in my power of 
serving him is true. I must not only consider the claims 
of those with whom I have linked my fortunes, but I 
must look forward to the c'aims of others which may yet 
be born; but although I apprehend any farther solicita- 
tion will be vain as regards my brother's voyage hither, 
|I beg you to assure him that nothing would more add to 
/my happiness than availing himself of the still open op- 
| portunity of reaping an honourable and respectable com- 
petency for his alter-life. I admit I have been prejudiced 
against him by the letters of our late mother’s friend ; 
but those prejudices are formed neither against his heart 
nor his principles: they point rather at his pursuits, his 
companions, and a flighty unsteadiness, which I know 
are all operating against his embarkation in a lucrative 
and highly respectable concern, which, with you before 
his eyes, cannot fail to hold out a prospect even brighter 
than that which greeted me on my arrival in this coun. 
try. I give him up, I confess. I have written to him 
by this op portunity, once more urging him to action. 


more, Gilbert,” said Mrs. Nubley, 


should act. To go I had positively decided. Acted 
upon by a combination of feelings, I saw but one course 
to pursue; the conviction of what I had already lost, in- 
creased my anxiety to save what yet remained. I too 
had added, by my matrimonial engagement, to the obliga- 
tions which pointed to the understaking ; and I looked 
with anxiety, like my brother, not only to the immediate 
claimant upon my care and protection who really lived, 
and seemed to live for me, but to those of others yet un- 
born. I felt, too, that [had no other mode of redeeming 
my character for steadiness and sobriety ; and as, I be- 
lieve, above all other ties or inducements upon earth, to 
put the scheme into execution, was a desire of vindi- 
cating myself from the attacks and insinuations of Miss 
Crab. I should triumph over her; I should trample 
down the obstacles she had maliciously thrown in my 
way, and prove myself worthy of the affection and 
countenance of a brother, of whom every body who 
knew him spoke with esteem and respect, and whose let- 
ters breathed the spirit of kindness and benevolence, 
which his actions so beautifully embodied. 

While this discussion was going on, Nubley seemed a 
good deal agitated—he fidgeted—aid by the expression 
of his most inexpressive countenance, I anticipated some 
most generous proceeding on his pa:t. I was sitting at 
the end of the breakfast table, buried in thought; he 
stood before me in the same state of mind. As usual, 
he looked me full in the face; and, as usual, began stub- 
bling his chin. “ Umph—partly my fault—should have 
stopped his going to Wells’s—wish I could do something 
for him myself—can’t with nine nephews and nieces, be- 
sides the whole tribe of Caddles—he ought to go.” 

“T repeat, sir,” said I, forgetting my usual caution 
with regard to his cogitations, «I will go; and I will not 
lose a moment in proceeding to the rectory, and stating 
my determination to the family.” 

“Lauk!” cried Mrs. Nubley, “ you'll frighten them 
to death ; the very mention of a sea-voyage will put the 
whole family into fits,—he, he, he, he!” 

“Never mind the family or their fits,” said Nubley ; 
“you are in the right humour, Gilbert, go while it lasts, 
and—don’t be bamboozlec 1—go,.” 

I was in such a state of agitation during the walk to 
the parsonage, that every body passing me must have 





and assuring him of the kindest reception and welcome 





thought me mad. _I foresaw the sensation my announce- 
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sa 
ment would create—I scarcely anticipated the actual con- 
sequences, But delay was worre than useless: if I lin- 
gered on a few more hours, or a few more days, it would 
only be protracting the state of security in which we ap- 
peared to fancy ourselves the night before, in order to 
render its overthrow the more painful ; besides, with Mr. 
Nubley for a confidant, it would be vain to attempt any 
concealment of the eventual termination of the business. 
It should be done directly ; and the first paroxysm of my 
feelings had not abated when I found myself in Mr. 
Wells’s library. 

« Why, Gilbert,” said the divine, “you are earlier 
than usual to-day; eh! what's the matter? you are flur- 
ried—hurried—not worried, I hope ?” 

« Never so much in my life, sir,” said I; “ my brother 
Cuthbert is married—married to a widow with a family 
of children; and my only chance for an existence, is in 
an immediate voyage to Calcutta.” 

«“ What, now!” said Mr. Wells—“to India now! 
surely the intelligence of your brother’s marriage cannot 
have obliterated from your memory your own engage- 
ment, of a similar nature, with my daughter ?” 

“ Obliterate ! my dear sir,” said I; “no: on the con- 
trary, the imperious necessity for my immediate depar- 
ture, more deeply than that any thing could have occurred, 
impresses that engagement on my mind. Harriet will, I 
am sure, not hesitate for a moment to accompany me to 
a home of love and happiness, where in addition to my 
brother’s welcome, she will now receive one from my 
new sister-in-law. My brother's letters, although they 
express a doubt, which [ must remove, of my persever- 
ance in my projected voyage, breathe nothing but kind- 
ness, and anxiety to see and greet me.” 

«That I have no doubt is the case, Gilbert,” said Mr. 
Wells; “but recollect, this greeting and welcome are 
offered by your brother to you, individually end person- 
ally ; he is as little aware of the change which will pro- 
bably take place in your condition, as you were yesterday 
of that which has occurred in his; and I think it will re- 
quire great consideration—I am sure my wife will think 
so—before we consent to the transportation of our dar- 
ling child toa distant country, and new connections, with- 
out, as our prejudices would tell us, the slightest chance 
of ever seeing her again.” 

« There is no such chance, my dear sir,” said I; “ we 
shall not remain long there; a few years will be suffi- 
cient, I trust, to fulfil our most anxious desires; and we 
shall return to you, happy, and I trust wealthy.” 

«“ Wealth, Gilbert,” said Mr. Wells, “does not consti- 
tute happiness—I admit it forms a principal ingredient ; 
but you know my maxim—that which I have so often 
expressed—that which I acted upon, when you honestly 
and honourably confessed your attachment to my daugh- 
ter; and, as far as I am concerned, I would rather see you 
and her snugly settled in this neighbourhood, upon your 
own small income, than lose the pleasure and charm of her 
society—and, I may say, yours—for the sake of reaping 
a harvest which, like that of our friend Nubley, is housed 
too late in the season to be enjoyed by the farmer—be- 
sides, the voyage !” 

“A mere pleasant excursion,” said I; “a sail in a 
wherry, from Westminster to Wandsworth, is infinitely 
more dangerous.” 


you will, I am sure, forgive me for recalling to your re- 


what you all along felt to be an act of duty and affection 
to your brother, but which, now that you all at once have 


discovered the absolute necessity of performing it, are |return. 


’ 


‘trifles, light as air ;’ and that the perils and dangers, | 


and inconveniences and miserics, which you, as a single 


nothing more than a pleasurable excursion to a girl who |< 
has never left her paternal roof, and who is as inexperi-|i 


enced in the world, and as ill able to endure its asperities | To be sure, I had heard Daly talk of “shamming sick,” 
and had the precedent of my friend the army surgeon, in 


as an infant.” 
“T see, sir,” said I, “that you are opposed to my pro-|t 
position: what can I do? how am I to act?” 
“I do not understand, Gilbert,” said Mr. Wells, “why 
you are so suddenly and violently affected upon this 


> 


stra n, and 





of all opposing difficulties, he pronounced his opinion, 
“ For its duration, I grant you,” said Wells; “ but|that whatever might occur, or however the discussion 
might end, the engagement was too far gone to be re- 
collection the many descriptions you have given us of|voked; so that I judged their verdict would be, either 
your own horror of the undertaking, the bare apprehen- {that I should fulfil the contract, and marry Harriet before 
sion of which has kept you hitherto from performing |my departure, leaving her, as Nubley described it, a sort 
of “ widow bewitched ;” or, that we were to plight our 
faith and troth, and so wait for the marriage until my 


voyage, with the engagement on my hands, to return 
man, could not venture to encounter, will prove to be /again in one, two, or even three years, the case would be 


complaint, or rheumatism, which, as nobody can see a 
pain in the side or back, may be assumed at pleasure. 
But in these stratagems [ had no faith ; so I determined 
point; your brother has repeatedly written in a similar |to tell my story plainly, simply, and candidly, to my gen- 
¥ tle sweetheart, Harriet. 


have already lost some part of his affection and regard ; 
and that I shall eventually be shut cut from his heart, if 
[ remain apparently inattentive to his wishes, and regurd- 
less of his advice. Besides, the new tie, the new anxie- 
ty which I have incurred, forces me to rally, in order to 
render myself worthy of the love of her to whom my 
faith is plighted. Will you permit me to speak to Har- 
riet upon the subject, plead my cause with her, and hear 
her decree ?” 

“ Most certainly,” said Wells; “reserving always, for 
myself and her mother, the right of controlling her de- 
cision according to circumstances: what her decision 
may be, I do not pretend to say, although I might pro- 
bably guess; but this I know, that her dread of the 
treacherous element, to which you require her to confide 
herself for weeks and months, is such, that although it 
is said, ‘love’s power is invincible and irresistible,’ I ap- 
prehend even she will falter, before she agrees to be the 
partner of your expedition.” 

“Tam content to rest my fate upon that,” said 1; 
“let me, therefore, speak to her, while you consult Mrs. 
Wells: rely upon it, a life of happiness opens to us. 
All the objections I had to quitting England, will be 
overcome by having Harriet the companion of my 
voyage ; and the study of my life will be to make her 
happy.” 

“ All this, as you say, Gilbert,” replied my Harriet’s 
father, “ looks bright and cheering ;-but you forget what 
we shall feel who lose our child. I am certain her mo- 
ther will not hear of it; however, I promise you, if not 
your advocate with her, not to plead against you: she 
shall give her judgment fairly upon the merits of the 
case, in her own mind.” 

“Tam satisfied,” said I. 

« You will find Harriet in the breakfast-room,” said 
Wells; “but, before you see her, let me hope that you 
will not exert a greater degree of influence over her than 
you consider actually necessary to put her fairly in pos- 
session of your proposition ; do not blind her to the con- 
comitant ills by which the expected advantages will be 
surrounded ; and, above all, recollect, that as yet her 
filial duty is paramount to any other.” 

“T will recollect all this,” said I: «you may trust 
me.” 

“Tam sure I may, Gilbert,” said Mr. Wells, taking 
my hand. “ This affair has come upon me suddenly, 
and has unsettled me, and worries me. If I had fancied 
the voyage to be a sine qua non, I never certainly would 
have consented to the match; that is now too late to be 
revoked, and, therefore, as an optimist, I trust we shall 
make the best of it.” 

Saying which, Wells proceeded to find his wife, and I 
walked to the breakfast parlour, where he had told me I 
should find Harriet. 

What course the reverend gentleman really intended 
to take with his better half, touching the subject-matter 
under consideration, I did not exactly comprehend. I 
had seen enough of Mr. Wells, to be quite aware that he 
was a perfect man of the world; and the consenting 
scene to which he had referred during our conversation, 
was never absent from my mind. Nor could I fail of 
remarking, that even upon the present occasion, in spite 


Both of these courses appeared to me full of 


lifficulty and annoyance. If I were going merely on u 


lifferent; but I was going for an indefinite period, and 
n a pursuit which, to be profitable, must be lasting. 


he stage coach, for getting a certificate for the liver 


soft nothings, of which the early part of an English con- 
versation is generally composed, drew her towards the 
subject, and eventually told her, almost verbatim, what I 
had told her father, adding that he was then actually en- 
gaged with her mother in discussing the affair. 

« But why discuss it at all?” said Harriet, fixing her 
soft blue eyes on mine: “if you would stay in England, 
we should b- as happy as the day were long, with your 
present income. What do we want, that a small income 
will not furnish ? I have been used to the life you see us 
leading here—I seek no other; and here we are always 
sure of shelter and welcome.” 

« Yes, dearest,” said I; « but life is transient and short, 
and the day will come when all this scene must be chang- 
ed, and some successur—as your father so well describes, 
in his story of the Glanberry rectory—will come, and as- 
sume the mastery.” 

«True: but,” said Harriet, her eyes filling with tears 
at the bare allusion to the death of her beloved father, 
‘“‘that is surely not to happen yet; besides, we can have 
a happy home even without this—our own favourite cot- 
tage with the woodbines.” 

“ Cottages sound well in poetry,” said I, “ and wood- 
bines are bright and fragrant in summer ; but when win- 
ter comes, they are nipped, and die; and when age 
creeps on, cottages and casements become unfitting 
adjuncts to a happy life. Besides, Harriet, duty, brother- 
ly love, and a desire to restore myself to the good opinion 
of one whose affection I have nearly lost, urge me to the 
voyage.” 

“Oh, Gilbert,” said Harriet, “think of the perils of 
the sea, the duration of your misery: pent within the 
ribs of a frail ship, exposed to storms, and to all the ca- 
sualties of the deep!” 

«“ They are trifles,” said I. 

«“ No, no, Gilbert, they are not trifles,” said Harriet ; 
“and my poor heart would beat and bleed for fear and 
wretchedness, were you to encounter death and danger 
in their most awful forms for my sake. But if it be for 
your honour, for your fame, for your advantage—nay, 
dear Gilbert, if it be for your pleasure, that I should share 
all these with you, I am ready to embark to-morrow.” 

The noble generosity of the gentle girl, rising gradual- 
ly from timidity to heroism, with the warmth and kind- 
ness of her feclings, completely overcame me. I caught 
her to my heart, and kissed the sweet lips over which 
such proofs of affection and devotion had flowed. It was 
at that moment she won my heart forever—conduct 
which I confess I had, upon trivial occasions, thought 
trifling ; coldness which | had at some times noticed as 
indicative of want of sensibility; and levity which [had 
misconstrued into an indifference towards me and my 
aflairs, were all obliterated by this burst of womanly de- 
votion. 

I had carried my point. She had voluntarily agreed 
to share my fate; and Wells and his wife entering the 
room at the moment, it may easily be imagined I lost no 
time in communicating my triumphant success. 

“T wish, Gilbert,” said Wells, “that I could recipro- 
cate your exultation, or even permit you to enjoy the 
satisfaction which I see expressed in your countenance, 
I told you we must reserve a veto upon Harriet’s deci- 
sion, and I am obliged to exert the power. Her mother 
will not hear of it.” 

“ Madam,” said I, looking anxiously at Mrs. Wells. 
“It is so, Mr. Gurney,” said the lady, in a tone 
“more of sorrow thanof anger.” “I have lost two sis- 
ters in India. It is a subject upon which I never touch ; 
but it was the severest blow I ever encountered, and under 
circumstances which it is not worth while now to explain, 
You may be sure that these events have some influence 
upon my mind upon this occasion. But in addition to 
these, I have, really under the apprehension that some 
such proposition might be made, consulted our medical 
man on the point, and he is decidedly of opinion, that 
Harriet’s life, like those of her dear aunts, would be 
sacrificed by a residence in a hot climate.’ 

“But, my dear mother,” said Harriet, “ if Gilbert 
goes, he risks his life. We are pledged to each other ; 
why should I not share the dangers which he feels it 
right, and just, and honourable to encounter ! Suppose, 
inamma,” continued the animated girl, “ suppose we had 
been married a month since,’—and the supposition was 
followed by a crimson blush upon her cheeks,—* and he 














“ Yes,” said I; “ but his last letter shows me, that I 





I found her as directed; and, after a few of those 
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him, and deterin: sho 











stained from accompanying him then, if he had wished | pleased or obliged to the worthy man, I could have 
me to be with him ae killed him for his vivacity. 

«No! love,” said Mr. Wells, “nor should you; I related to him all that had passed : at the parsonage, 
nor would you, in the present case, had not a medical 
opinien been so decidedly expressed upon the subject. ‘I thought so,” said he; “good job too—eh—pretty | 

Sut 1am sure Gilbert is not a man likely to take advan- girl, I adimit—sad incumbranee—no use taking them to | 
tage of the influence he has over you, to Induce you to India—all 

hazard your lite for t itification of any personal feel- jin a month.” 

ine of his own | Do you mean, sir,” said I, “that I should violate | 

The manner in which this was put silenced me. I) my engagement !” 
really knes t how Most true it was that I felt ‘Eh,’ said reer’ no—not violate—what—oh | 
the positive ne ty for going. If I went, it was of|dear no—don't do any 
vital importance I should go forthwith. It now appeared | say is—wait—she is very young—you are not very old | 
that delay would be unavailing, because the « ‘onstitution- | — inarry when you come bac k—that was my advice | 
al predisposition, whatever it might be, which was to | before, so it is now.” 

j hibit Harriet’ India now, would be egually| “It appears to me extrem ly probable,” said I, “ that 
mo tlon am rr two hence [I shall be compelled to follow it. 

Oh how true it it we never know the v: ilue of al « When do you go to town,” said Nubley ; “to-mor-|! ment, 
thine till itis lost, or in jeopa a. With health, and!row—eh!” And then he thought: «If I don’t get him 
wealth, and thin iwetable and desirable, it is the {off at once he won't stir.” 

nT T ho t e, | had no conception how |than a week—not much time for buying slops—and | 
deeply Iw inter { in Harriet We 1 could al-| things.” 
most. jokingly have talked of giving her up; and here,| “I know all about that,” said I. 
now that it scemed I ely to lose r, [thought my | been to those shops—that will not take me much time—| p arties most interested. 
very heart would have en. ibut it is quite impossible I should leave this place in the 

I never shall forget the expression of Harviet’s counte- present position of affairs.” 
nance when her moth md solemnly pronounced “Oh,” drawled Nubley—* what, it is neither on nor | 
the refusal of her consent to the voyage. She neither |of—what we at Calcutta used t 
vurst i ) 1, nor raved, nor fainted :/nor my elbow—shilly, shally—eh ?” 
she sat in her chair, like a statue, as pale as marble, he 2 is No, sir,” said J, indi 
lips fi ly clo n r hands st rly clenched. conly 
i eV rh ian un expression of positive, |cerned—on the contrary, they have all behaved with | 
fixed ck ination, In whieh, a tomed only to see {honour and kin iness. If car 
hey ‘ )p id unclouded brow, there !a darling child at my will and pleasure.” 

med thing awful. This conflict with herself, thi ifice a tom-tit,” said Nubley; “ they are just 
concentration of her ene proved too mueh for her ;! play on ig fast and loose to try you—take my advice, go 
and su ly { i! seat, she rushed out of the * town per mail to-night—you ean come back here on 
room, in a stat me t } vlarming and painful.|your way to Portsmouth—you'll see the difference—I 
Her mo ing ind W ind I were again }remember a play in my boyish days—TI forget what it 
lon Iwas called—and who wrote it—but there was a young 

“This is a 1 busin id Wells. “© But even} woman and a wheatsheaf, and an old woman and a 
were [I to add the weight of my influence to your entrea-|spinning wheel, and a squire covered with leaves like 
ties and H i, s, What would it be in the seale!the children in the wood, and one of the people sang a 
waist | maotin ctlons—« tions strong and}song which said— 

, ' , ie acs 
ee ae a < te — ‘Mind your sickle, let her be, 
eee ree ene portwetar'case?’ PRI, Smet, wee By and by she'll follow thee.’ ” 
would our be—what vo owh—were we to ? r 
hear that « lehild } become the victim of “ Follow ! sir,” said I; Miss Wells, would not 
a calamity, a ist which, being fore ued, we ought | wait to follow, she would gladly be the partner of my 
to e been fore ed.” voyage and my fate.” 

‘T'o this appeal, delivered in thé kindest and most af- “ Would she!” said Nubley; “then she will—you’ Il} 
fi hate mat what reply could I make, what further | have a favourable answer.” 
remoustrance could T offer ie saw that he had touched} “No, no, it may not be,” said I, “and how to act I 
the right chord; and it was clear to me, that whatever |cannot tell.” 
activity he mizht have displayed in securing a husband|  “ Why, if you have a spark of feeling,” said Nubley, 
for his daughter in the first instance, he was equally de- |“ or a grain of sense, you'll go to your brother—I have 
termined with his lady not to risk her s at ty y | y the ful | laid a train for the whole ailair—you'll be treated like a 
filment of our eng nent, coupled wilt proposed jnabob in the Ramchoondra; and ten to one, if these peo- 
condition of « ‘ration. Iple throw you over, you'll fall in with some deuced 

Mr. Wells added to what he had already said, a re- | pretty girls aboard, who will drive this litthe woman 

; he present, ret Mr. Nub-|clean out of your head ;”—and then he thought—* and 
from him in the course of the |a devilish good job too.” 
opinion that H irriet ought to “Weil, > said I, «I will not discuss the matter at 
hed | y further agitation of|present. I am to hear in the course of the afternoon 
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ion, not only to 
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far from 


present occasion, so 
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But upon the 





feeling | 








wen fn 
at this moment. | feel perfectly satisfied that 
|your course is to proceed to your brother—I have long 
{told you I held that opinion, and whatever may be the 
sacrifices which I and my family may be called upon to 





tention 


which he received with sundry noises and moanings. Imake, re ly upon it we shall be the last to advise or sug- 
























Wells, and by the contents of his letter I will 
egulate the time of my departure.” 

«“ Now there you talk sense,” said Nubley; “ your 
departure is certain—all that remains doubtful is the 
time at which you are to go”’—“and a very pretty affair 
too--what a silly fellow to put it off till his brother mar- 
ried that Mrs. Falwasser—she’il worry him to death, 
poor devil—umph, no business of mine.” 

This last was as usual intended for a solilogay—and 
at its conclusion Nubley went out muttering something 
about titlin—and tallow—Madeira wine, and mull-mulls 
—leaving me to reflections of no verysagreeable cha- 
racter or complexion. 

It was about four o’clock when I received the follow- 
ing letter from Mr. Wells, according to his promise— 





Rectory, half-past 3. 
My dear Gilbert,—Our poor ¢ hild is extremely ill, ar 1d | 
tate not ] by the agitation of any 


to be disturbed 
question as that which unhappily occupi 
jeesuon é pal Wille! MELEE NTA CUP EC 





ito her health as well as happiness. 


to call neither my eye |seded during your absence: 


}you 








gest a relinquishment of your expedition. 
As to poor Harriet’s going to India—a circumstance 


all get sick, and white, and old—quite forget her| which, in our happier days, we have referred to rather as 


ja joke than a cert: linty—I once for all announce to you 


its entire impossibility. What with her mother’s feel- 


jing s, my own objectionsyand the positive opinion of the 


physician, we should, even supposing his prognostica- 


hing ungentecl—only—what | |tions to prove ill-founded, be placing her in a situation 


| of unnecessary risk and peril, and ourselves in a life of 
| perpetual misery, anxiety, and uneasiness. 

Think this over, and I am sure you will see the neces. 
sity of leaving her to our care and to the eflects of that 


leare and time to soothe or heal a sorrow and disappoint- 


which will, I apprehend, be of serious importance 


If there were a 


“lhe ship will sail in less |chance of your return in any reasonable time, it would 


be my pride and happiness to continue to consider you 


jas her accepted lover, and my future son-in-law; but 
“T have already Jeng igements of that nature I think are best left to the 


All I can say is, that no objec- 


ition will be opposed to your maintaining your claim 
| : J : A 
| upon her hand; nor is there the remotest probability of 


the impression you have made being obliteraied or super- 
a more simple, kind, and 


ulectionate heart does not beat in human breast, than 


gnantly; “I have nothing to|that of my poor dear child, whose situation claims all 
lain of in the conduct of any of the parties co: n-|our i interest, and demands all oar tenderness. 
: 


I ony 


repeat, because it is best to be at once decisive upon the 


inot expect them to sacrifice | point, that to India no power on earth will induce us to 
let her go. 


I leave it to your honour and good feeling 


}to take this statement as final. 


Mrs. Nubley has been here, and tells Mrs. Wells that 
Mr. Nubley has already written with regard to your ac- 
commodation on board an East Indiaman; and that the 
question now only is, at what hour you take your depar- 
ture from this place for London, She also says you 
return here on your way to Portsmouth. Under these 
circumstances, I would suggest your leaving it as early 
as convenient. It is impossible that you should see my 
poor child, even if you protracted your stay here for a 
day or two. She is terribly shaken. TI would therefore 
suggest, that you should write to me from London, giv- 
ing me an insight into your plans; and if you should 
be content with all 1 can, as a parent, offer, we shall see 
again when you return. Harriet’s mind will by 
that time, I trust, be fortified so as to bear the interview 
and separation, and be satisfied with a life of hope till 
brighter days shall come. 

I feel most sensitively the difficulty and delicacy of 
our position; but the esteem and regard I entertain for 
you, the anxiety I feel that you should do well, and 
prosper in all the essentials of the world, tduce me to 
speak openly, fairly, and candidly, upon a subject with 
which I am assured your happiness is nearly connected, 
and in which mine is wholly locked up. 

Do not answer this; but write to me from London, 
and direct your letter to be left at the post office. In the 
state to which Harriet is reduced, the abrupt arrival of a 
letter from you might produce serious effects. Believe 
me—let our connexion terminate as it may—yours, my 
dear Gilbert, faithfully and sincerely, 


R. We tts. 


This letter, which was as much, nay, more than I 
could expect, was any thing but satisfactory to me, whose 
attachment to Harrict had so violently increased in con- 
sequence of the conviction of her devotion to me, which 
I had derived from her conduct in the morning, as very 
nearly to drive me to a final and formal abandonment of 


-|my speculative scheme, aud a declaration of my resolu- 


tion to marry the dear girl, and live upon love. How- 
ever, Nubley’s mingled severity and incredulity drove 
me into the other and more prudential course; and 
growing pr een A sick of the neighbourhood of the rec- 
tory, and the atmosphere of Chittagong lodge, I availed 
myself of a vacant seat in the London mail, which 
| passed close to the lodges of the park; and by eleven 

o'clock at night was rolling along the road to London, 


|having taken an affectionate leave of my hospitable host 
; our at-land hostess, who concluded her lengthened tarewell by 
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woale ring how I could run away ‘from so pretty a girl, lof the hole in his ine spre ssibles, 
jo was desperately in love with me—an observation own presence e of mi: vd. 
hich proc ured her the epithet of “fool” from her hus- | Well, to the city i wen 
ry Axe, tu 
of slops, and fitted myself out, White 
o shirts at per hundred; and, as Hull 


“] was surprised at my 


bi to Broad strect, to the 


{ 
. i : eet 
Favell and Boustield’s, took 





who squeezed my hand at parting, and told me I ageni’s; to St. 4 


bana, die . 
| my Old Catal 


sould hear from him the following day. 











| jackets and calic 
would have said, thousands of stockings and millions of 
neckeloths, all of which the worthy people promised 
|should be packe ed up and packed offin the course of éhué 
It generally happens, providentially, that at seasons | forenoon 1, and in five hours more be stowed away on 
when we are alilicted with griefs and sorrows, the very |board of the honourable company *s ship Ramehoondra, 
circumstances connected with them compel us to exert | the n lying off Gravesend, being to go round on the 
ourselves in worldly matters, so that the inevitable ex-| ‘Tuesday " St. Helens, thence to begin } 
eitement serves as a diversion from the sad subjects | voyage, with a fresh departare. 
which would otherwise wholly engross and probably Having thus expeditiously arranged this affair 
overcome US. to the Jerusalem coffee-house—a_ place -strangely com- 
From the moment of my arrival in London, until the} bined in my faney with artichokes and old clothesmen, 
day when I should return to Chittagong lodge, on my |and there saw my captain, who looked as much like a 
ircuitous route to Portsmouth, to embark in the honour- |. aptain as | 
able East India company’s ship, the Ramchoondra, every jvery civil; told me he had got Mr. Nubley’s letter; tha 
day, and every hour of each day, was parceled out aud {he had sent oif to the ship to prepare me a comiort ible 
divided for the transaction of some business connected ; berth—death to me! and informed me that as the wea- 
with my ente rprise. During the night of my journey, I} ther would | 
admit that iny brain was madde ned by the complexity of |ed one of a poop cabins for me, 
thoughts which were running through it; but even then|me plenty of air. 


emulating the heroes of oye 


——<= 


CHAPTER XX. 


orning to ie! 








rT went 


: ‘eek 
» hot for a considerable time, he had select- 


with a view of giving 


sleep came to my aid: This Ps articular mark of civility, not then understand- 
gate and the Tower, who have been shaken out of ajing much of naval ; 
slumber to mount the scaffold, it was necessary for the! prehend; but made a bow of gratitude for his kind 
guard, on our arrival at the White Horse cellar, to nudge | intentions, the sincerity of which, however, I began to 
me not gently, in order to rouse me to a sense of my |doubt, when he acd 
was the “starboard bo 


] 3 } ‘ ) “4 y } 
All this [ subsequently discovered to be cant, or tech- 





irchitecture, I did not exactly com- 





‘abin he had so chosen 





situation. 
Tired nature, however, when refreshed, became ob- 


noxious to all the “ills that flesh is heir to;” and when|nicality, and found the cabin an extremely nice on 
I awoke, confused and astounded by the suddenness of} looki out on the quarter-deck, through jalous ‘ 





the appeal, and found imyself sitting at the corner of |b lind id 
Berkeley street, with a day beginning at a quarter after} the nicest re i ; 
six before me, of which I was just conscious that I had{could be imagined. The captain, moreover, furnish 
but two or three available in England, I really felt be-| me with alist of his passengers, wh 
wildered—the tenderness and firmness of Harrict Wel! Is | inte rest, in the hope that some one of them — have 
had comple tely overset me—I did not expect such noble,} been somehow kuown to me before, but I was disap- 
charming conduct. I would have given worlds, as I} | pointed. There were in the list judge am this lady, 
got out of the mail, to have got inte the first-m« ning |a colonel commandant of a reg 
coach downwards, renounced my design, and abandoned ldren, a chaplai 
all my fine prospects, and acceded to her sweet, woman-|ensizns for the king’s service, three writers, and four 
like proposition, of living contented upon what we had.| cadets for the company ; and then there were Miss Hob-' 

How much do men sacrifice to the world! how much kirk, two Misses ‘wiggle, two Misses Scropps, Miss 
do they yield to the opinions of others. I felt that if I} Amelia Scratchum, going to join her sister, Mrs. M-itchem, 
now faltered in my resolution to go to my brother, Nub-| Miss Louisa Spckes, and four Misses Wi arts. I had heard 
ley would set me down for an idler—a waverer—in short 








ich T read with much 





es wife and cl 





n, two captains, dina lieutenants, two 








| that the cor npany’s ships were so well served that the s 


t 
a vagabond; and Cuthbert’s not very favourable impres- |were called floating taverns, but this Ramchoondra seem- 
sion, received from Mrs. Pillman, would be strengthened | ed to me to be more like a a floating boarding-school. 
and confirmed by the representations of my new friend;| The captain saw me smile at the list of ladies, and 


but Harriet, for whom, as I have already said, I before} said, “ Now, Mr. Gurney, there is one thing which it 
fancied I cared but little, had won me—fascinated—en-j will be as well to tell you at starting. All these young 
chained me. ladies are under my p ‘rsonal protecti yn, and for their 

However, J had decided—so had Wells and his wife ;}comfort and re spectal iility I make such rules on board 
and go J must—and go Harrict must not; and all I hi ad | as I conceive right and proper. I do not permit the 
to do was to live on in hopes and in love: for as to my | young 
affections taking the course which my dingy friend of| 
Chittagong lodge predicted, it was absurd beyond be- 
lief, My heart could now know no change; 
Sheridan says— 


xy men, during the passage, to walk on the same 
side of the deck with the 
out taking their 
and as|tionsas I see fit; but Iam sure you will not, under any 


young ladies while they are 


airings—of course | vary my regula- 





circumstances, counteract my exertions for their advan- 

tage. You know I have full sovereign authority when 

“Least of all such change as they would give it; — ee iis mance ‘ i 

we are afloat; any thing like insul 

and, accordingly, I wiled away time till the world was] not in what quarter it arises—I pat down with a stron 

“a foot,” and till my most active man had knocked up|hand. 
s ' 


my landlady—indee vd, being called 


ination—I care 





I have the power of inflicti 
at half past six, in} where ther 
London, is enough to knock up any body—and got 
things as comfortable as he could, and prepared break- 

fast; during which interval I dissipated my cares and | little irksonie as possible, and have had my fetters cover-} 
shook off my sleep, by walking to Hyde Park Corner,|ed with green baize; but I am not to be tritled with: 
and so down the linen Park and Constitution Hill, to}the honour, virtue, and character of all these young 


an infraction of discipline. I can put my 





refractory passengers in irons, and lave 


now. I certainly do all I can to render that restraint as 


my lodgings. ladies are committed to my care, and I w/// maintain} 
y . . “m. 90 ’ 
When [ announced to the poor lady, who kept the|them at the risk of my life. | 


ce 


house, my design of immediately starting for India, she I stared at him—the idea of the nature of the cargo, 
endeavoured to dissuade me from so rash an undertak-| and of the responsibility, and the { and all the rest 
ing, because a nephew of hers had been killed at Ma-|of it—a cargo which no office oh the world, I ge 
jorca; and my worthy and trusty servant, who never} would venture to insure, startled me. I could say but 
fancied I should really undertake such an astounding | little in reply to all his cautions. I felt that at least they 

enterprise, joined in her entreaties to me to desist from| were, as far as [ was concerned, perfectly superfluous ;| 
such a perilous undertaking, because his own brother’s| so I shook hands with him, and departed frdm the coffve- 
wife’s sister's son had been drowned in a gale of wind] house, he having 2cq juainted me that he had no demand 
in Chelsea Reach, These facts unnerved me as I sipped | upon me for passage money, Mr. Nubley having inform-| 
my tea at breakfast; but at ten o’clock “I was a man jed him that my brother 
again!’ and, as my dear good friend, old Firkins, said | our arrival at ( 





| 
| 
} 











would settle that account upon} 
ulcutta, and ha 





moreover, impressed | 
» EN} 


he did like a coal-heaver. However, he was’ 
! 


pe ; : 
| disobey her parents, by either insisting on her 


| be what it might, I resolved, please Go 


hours of ha 
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upon my mind the absolute ne cessity of being at Ports- 
at the latest, as the 
convoy were actually waiting the arrival of the two last 


ships from the river, ene of which was tl 


mouth on the following Thursday, 


1e Ramchoondra. 


When I left this worthy man, for so he really and 
truly was, I found myself e1 





ghtened upon subjects 
My abstract notions of a ship had 
previously combined something dirty, and pitch-smelling, 
ind smoky below and wet above; and when I heard of 
etiquette, and distinction of sides, while the ladies were 
taking their walks, and all that attention to the rules of 
lecorum, infinitely more rigid than the most rigid ob- 
servers of propriety would require on shore, I was asto- 
nisl { ad. 


entirely new to me. 


} 


As for the girls, they might walk or not—my 


heart was cased in steel, and my passions and feelings 
; that is 
f 


to say, if, when [ saw her on my way back, her parents 


would live upon the recollection ef my Harriet 


would not relent, or she decide. But then what time 





1 ‘ - - ’ 
had we for preparation? to be sure, there might be some 
female Favells and B ie t Portsmouth, who would 
- ; : : 
provide a lady’s wardrobe as speedily as mine was pre- 


But these were 


her parents had made 


pared in London, I knew 


, " 
up their minds she should stay, 


vain hopes. 





uid LT was quite sure, under these circumstances, their 


hild we ook 





i not make 





Well, the two days passed, and the 1 dawned, on 

hich [was to quit the huge, foggy, smoky city, in 
vhich I had first o vn my breath, perhaps and in all 
probability, never to return to it, 


I called on Hull; ho 


}was in the ¢ rubs : I called at Daly S$ lodgin 2S, in Duke 

















reet: not only was he e, but the she p Was shut up 
ver which he had lived. [ dined at Dejex’s y last 
dinner; every thing as usual, but how changed spe 
y eyes lingered on the VW ck over the fire-place, 
which I had remembered from my days of boyhood: it 
seemed to me the type of my career—my sun was set- 
ting, as far as Eneland was concerned; and I walked 
ut of the cofles use id re 1 al the streets 





but a few 


unger, [had gazed on with Harriet, but which 
now was ever and anon hidden by patches of black 


cloud, blown by a sharpish wind between us,—the 


on—the moot 





| ' 
>» when 





davs yo 


brightn me of the one reminding me of past pleasures, 
| wildness of the other filling me with fore- 
"ae dings sof the trials to come. 


On the third morning after my arrival, I paid all my 


very small outstanding bills, a rd parted with my most 
excellent serv int, whose devoti n to mine was sadlv overe- 


balaneed by an aversion from the sea, and a dread of the 


voyage, which nna resentation of mine could possibly 
overcome. I regretted the separation, for he was an ex- 
“all et] , Lh 1] ' \ rvant ep } 

cellent fellow, and had been iny servant ever since [ was 


old enough to possess pons Me such a functionary. 
However, I might as well have endeavoured to persuade 
a cat to take the water, and there fore leaving him to die 
on dry land, I embarked in one ot \ vat we then fancied 
fast coaches, on my return to Nal ley's, pa on my 
way to Portsmouth—to that  abeuaadh which ; 


, 
the scene of my 





had been 
former jokes and jollities, but which 











hen th was to be remembered as the last p int of 
parting between anid all that [ held i 

i hree other ] engers in the stage, and 

ime, I should have listened to their com- 

I culled a eit absurdi- 

{ had no ti for t ours of 

travel were occupied in consi or I houl 





pursue with my reverend father-in-la 
it fi the vw ld J shld not " 
10t for the world—1 could not for 


[ would 
the world, for I never 
. » aenlGch hi » penal [ —_- . | Lar ’ ‘ 

was selfish—have persuaded Harriet to risk her life, and 
“ompa- 
nying me, or of taking the strong 1 


easure of following 
me; and yet, when I saw her, in the agonies of separa- 
tion from me—and this I knew and felt I 


uld see, 





without inculpating myself ina charge of vi ', 
what I Aad already witnessed in her conduet towards 
me—what could [ do’—how could I act? I had pledged 
myself to Wells upon the point; and, let th rugg 
I 1, to redeem that 








| pledge. 
It has often been a question with me, whet! 
fl 


the quick 


ppiness or sorrow | 


jsounds odd; but I have passed many of both, and vet 
t} doubt re iain I f I > % me ger iY turnine to 
Chittagong lodge long | » I expected it, and a few 
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GILBERT GURNEY. 








the presence of that good 
but most eccentric creature, its worthy master. 


minutes more brought me into 


“ Well,” said he, as little moved by my re-appearance 
in so short a time from my departure, as if I had only 


,{than example, to know the duties of my station, and to 
fulfil them to the best of my ability 7) Dare { offend her; 
‘tor even if I dare, for your sake, disobey injunctions 
which her tenderness and love of me have laid upon 





been into the next room, “I have heard from your cap-]me—can I risk her happiness, perhaps her life, by per- 


tain—all settled—eh ? good cabin—capital living—every 
attention paid you—more comfortable than ever you was 
in your life—wise thing you have done.” 

“If it had not been done off band,” said I, “ it never 
would have been done at all; if Iam to take physic, I 
see no kind of advantage in standing smelling to it for 
an hour. Is Mrs. Nubley quite well, sir?” 

“Ugh,” said Nublevy, “well! what should be the 
matter with her? a constitution proved at Calcutta— 
she is as thin and as dry as a Bombay duck.” 

«“ And the Wellses, sir?” said I. 

“The Wellses,” said Nubley; “oh! dear me, I had 
quite forgot—I have got a letter for you from Miss Wells 
—eh—dear, where did [ put it to? [hope I hav’n’t 
burnt it—or sent it up to the agents in London by mis- 
take—eh ?”’ 

“A letter, sir,” said I; “ why a letter? I hope in less 
than half an hour to see her—to——” 
muttered Nubley. “ You 
won't see much of the Wellses here,” said he; “they 


« Poor devil! he’s done,” 


are gone—fled—you have put up the whole covey after 
winging your bird 
“IT do not comprehend you,” said I. 
“Don’t you?” said Nubley, 
most unmeaning expression of countenance ; “I won- 
der at that: they are gone to his sister's, in the New 
Forest.” 


” 


“What can be the object of such an expedition?” 
said I, 

“To get out of your way,” replied my friend, who 
had been all this time poking and rummaging amongst 
a heap of papers on his library table. “ Oh! here’s the 
letter—that, I suppose, will explain all: I think Wells 
has acted like a sensible man, and I hope you'll do the 
same’’—not that I think you will—(in the sequel.) 

I was too much affected by the intelligence of their 
departure, evidently caused, as Nubley said, by the de- 
sire of avoiding me, and by the receipt of the first letter 
I had ever received from Harriet, and which, from all I 
could see, promised to be the last and only one I ever 
should receive, to break its seal before a witness; I there- 
fore quitted the library, and ran to my own room, where 
I tore open the envelope, and read these words : 

Dear Gilbert,—I write this with the consent, and even 
at the desire, of my father and mother. They warmly 
and tenderly enter into our feelings; but, having de- 
cided upon this course, they have thought it better that 
we should not meet again—at least before your voyage. 
God will, I trust, give me strength and power to obey 
their commands, and forego the melancholy satisfaction 
of bidding you a long, but oh! let me hope and pray, 
not a last, adicu. 

That you should do that which is right and just, and 
what your best friends think ought to be done, is ex- 
actly what I wish and desire; and, above all do I wish 
and desire it, because a failure, on your part, at the pre- 
sent moment, might be productive, in addition to mere 
worldly loss, of a disunion between you and your near- 
est and dearest relation. I own that I talked the lan- 
guage of my heart, when I urged your stay here upon 
a more moderate income, which I am sure, knowing my- 
self, would afford us all the comforts of humble and do- 
mestic life: but I have thought, I have taken counsel of 
my excellent parents, and I feel, that to urge this course 
upon you, or even to permit you to follow it for my sake, 
would be the height of selfishness. Could I ever be 
happy, my dear Gilbert, if I found myself hereafter the 
cause of your estrangement from your brother's affec- 


tions?’ No—you shall see that I can make a sacrifice of 


my feelings—of my happiness—to sincere affection, and 
a sense of duty. Follow my humble example ;—go,— 
be rich,—be happy, and continue to be beloved by him, 
whose affectionate anxiety for your welfare demands a 
willing obedience to his wishes. 

I can scarcely write—but you will forgive me: re- 
member, my stay in England is a sacrifice to duty—my 
going, my mother says, would break her heart. Can I, 
dare I, quit her, who for twenty years has watched over 
mie, prayed for me, and taught me, not less by precept 


staring at me with the! 


sisting in my earnest wish to accompany you? 

I repeat my prayers, that I may be able to maintain 
the resolution to which I have come; it is because I 
have made that resolution, that my father thinks our 
meeting again an event to be avoided. It sounds cruel; 
but I know his heart, and am assured that his conduct 
is regulated by nothing but kindness. I think seeing 
you again, only to be separated, would break my heart. 
Now the blow as fallen, and you are lost to me, I live 
upon the memory of days that are past, and will live, 
dearest Gilbert, on the hopes of those which are yet to 
come. 

Write to me, if I may encourage that feeling; bid 
me linger on through a life of seclusion, till your re- 
turn; tell me that you do not doubt or mistrust my 
affection, because I have adopted the resolution I now 
announce to you. Return—return to me, and you shall 
| find the heart that you have won as purely and entirely 
your own as it is at this minute. My poor head aches, 
land my eyes are sore with crying. If I were to write 
|volumes, I could not say more; only be convinced of 
ii truth—my sincerity—my love. Yours, ever yours, 





Haraier. 


Write before you sail, and send me some trifling re- 
membrance—the plainer and simpler, the better; that 
} which I have enclosed, you will perhaps sometimes look 
jat: and do not fail to let us hear of you the moment 
|you arrive. My father, mother—all—all of us, unite in 
/ prayers and good wishes. God bless you ! 





I had heard of the disinterestedness of women; of 
their self-devotion, their self-denial, and their total dis- 
;rezard of self; but living, as I did, not amongst the best, 
|and having unfortunately heard strange histories of the 
| worst, I was not prepared for this. I will not attempt to 
describe what I felt, and I suppose I need not say I did: 
| wrote to her, and pledged myself to her eternally, 
| thanking her a thousand times for her generous and 
affectionate conduct, and imploring her, for my sake, to 
calm her feelings, and look forward with faith and confi- 
idence, until, by the blessing of Providence, I should re- 
{turn and claim her hand, when I might be more worthy 
|of such a treasure, and when the unqualified approba- 
| tion and sanction of her parents would render our union 
| truly happy. 

| All this I said—but it was half hypocrisy—if that 
|may be called hypocrisy which is merely a disguise of 
lone’s real sentiments with the best of motives. The 
‘dear girl made a sacrifice, which it was not likely I 
should undervalue: I felt that I ought to reciprocate her 
|noble feelings. If I had obeyed the impulse of my 
|heart, I should have followed her to her retreat, and 
, have implored her to abandon every thing for me; and 
vit was evident, by her own mistrust of herself, and her 
| earnest appeal to Heaven for support in her good inten- 
itions, that such an expedition would have turned the 
scale in my favour; but reason, and honour, and justice, 
combined to point out to me the recklessness of such a 
course. To repay a tribute of self-devotion, by the ex- 
hibition of so much selfishness as would induce the 
obedient child to violate her filial duty; to estrange her 
from thee home and hearts of her affectionate parents ; 
to keep them ina state of perpetual dread and appre- 
hension of the fatal consequences of her residence in 
India, and perhaps expose the dear object of my devo- 
tion to the reality of the dangers they anticipated; no: 
the struggle was great; but I triumphed. My heart was 
bursting with grief and anxiety, but I sealed and de- 
spatched my grateful reply, and my apparently sincere 
entreaties for her to be calm and patient, and live on 
hope, at the very moment that her compliance with my 
expressed wishes would doom me to years of unhappi- 
ness, perhaps to eternal misery. 

I sent her the pledge she kindly asked: that which 
she enclosed to me has never left my bosom from the 
day it first reached my hand. 

Lucky, indeed, was it that time pressed ; that every 
thing connected with my voyage and departure was to 
be done in a hurry: all was action; not a moment was 








———— 
left for reflection ; in two days the Ramchoondra was to 
be at St. Helens, if the wind permitted. The convoy 
as I have already said, were waiting for the East India. 
nen; and the commodore, with that ardent zeal and 
activity, so characteristic of the service of which he was 
an ornament, was one of a school not likely to bear ¢e. 
lay with much complacency. It was therefore under. 
stood, that in twenty-four hours after the appearance of 
these vessels, every fore topsail in the fleet would be 
shaken out, and in less than twelve hours we should all 
be scudding before a delightful easterly wind—conceiye 
an easterly wind being delightful !—which had been blow. 
ing for ten days. 

The whole of the forenoon after my arrival at Chitta- 
gong lodge, on the preceding evening, was passed with 
my friend Mr. Nubley, who gave me charge of an in- 
finity of account books, and papers of different sorts, 
all of which he methodically arranged in a green box, 
which he very carefully locked. In the sequel he for. 
got to send the key with it, which, as some of the pa- 
pers it contained were to be delivered to a merchant at 
Madeira, was rather a drawback to my success as an 
accurate and attentive agent. However, when the mo- 
ment came for parting, I found the old gentleman al! 
kindness and friendship, and admitting an April sort of 
sensation at parting, of satisfaction at my decision, joy 
for the advantages that awaited me, and regret at losing 
me ; all of which sentiments I had occasion to find satis. 
factorily authenticated by his frequent audible medita- 
tions during the last few hours of my stay. 

Mrs. Nubley, who, during the thirty-six hours of my 
sojourn under their roof, had kept up a constant fire of 
jokes, after her fashion, touching the separation of lovers, 
and my cruelty, and all that sort of nonsense, which had 
nearly driven me mad, shook hands with me affection- 
ately, and, I thought, put out her very thin white lips in 
a recipient position for a farewell salute. Whether it 
was that I did not take the hint, or that she was still 
harping on Harriet, I do not know; but the very last 
words I[ heard her exclaim, as I released my hand from 
hers, were, “ Lauk, Gilbert, you are such a man !—he, 
he, he, he!” 

I had ordered the postchaise which was to convey me 
to Portsmouth, to wait at the inn till I came, and thither 
my portable luggage was conveyed.—It may be easily 
guessed why I did this ; at least [think so. In my walk 
into the village, I should pass the parsonage: was it 
likely I should go—perhaps, for ever—from the scene of 
my almost unconscious happiness, without—now that 
its purity and brightness had burst upon me—visiting it 
once more ? 

I stoppcd—I entered the house which I had heard 
ringing with innocent mirth, and honest cheerfulness. 
All was still: the faithful Martha, who opened the door, 
in the absence of the rest of the establishment, looked 
at me, and without a word from me, led the way to the 
dear breakfast-room where I last had seen my Harriet. 
She looked at my eyes—perhaps she saw tears standing 
in them-—what then !—I am not ashamed of them——they 
fell; and I threw myself into the chair in which I had 
last seen my beloved Harriet, and buried my face in my 
hands—when I raised my head I was alone. 

That Martha, old and humble as she was, must, at 
some time of her life, have felt deeply, to have sympa- 
thised so readily, was quite clear. 

Next to seeing the dear object of my love,—a love 
most serious and touching of all loves, because founded 
upon esteem and friendship, ripened into devotion by the 
merits and qualities of the beloved—that of again be- 
holding around me the books in which we had read to- 
gether—the harp near which I used to sit and hear her 
play—the desk still covered by the song which I had 
selected for her to sing—the thousand little accessories 
all around me, was most painfully interesting. I began 
to repent that I had again ventured into the paradise 
from which I had been driven; yet I believe it did me 
good—my feelings had their way. 

On the wall of the drawing-room hung a portrait of 
Harriet—it did not do her justice; there were the fea- 
tures, but not the expression, not the softness, the gentle- 
ness, through which her mind beamed forth—yet it was 
a likeness. I had always abused it—always turned from 
it with anger, that the “cold limner,” as Colman has it, 
could have made so unimpassioned a copy of such an 





original. It would now be worth worlds to me. I felt I 
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hada right to it--I felt a jealousy lest any other man 
should even look on it, while I was away. I took it from 
the nail on which it hung—lI kissed it a hundred times 
—I seemed to myself to have achieved something—I 
rang the bell of the drawing-room, and the aged Martha 
stood before me. 

« Martha,” said I, “ when the family return, say I took 
this.” 

I showed her the picture. 

« God send, sir,” said she, “that you had taken the 
young lady herself, and all would have been well”—and 
the poor creature sobbed aloud. 

Guineas were scarce with me in those days, but as | 
pressed the old woman’s hand, I left one on its palm, and 
hiding my treasure in the bosom of my waistcoat, quitted 
the parsonage without another word ! 

* * * * i * 

I was again in Portsmouth—drove to the George. The 
sight of Portsmouth, too, under such totally different cir- 
cumstances from those under which I had previously 
visited it, gave me a new pang. My first enquiry was, 
«Do you know if the Ramchoondra East Indiaman is 
arrived at St. Helens, from the river ?” 

« Came to anchor about one o’clock to-day, sir,” said 
the landlord ; “several passengers in the house, sir, who 
are going by her,—the captain has been here, sir, and has 
ordered dinner for the party—what name shall I say, sir ? 
—he’ll be too happy, sir.” 

“« Party—dinner !”—thought I. «“ What! are the 
victims merry !—drunkenness before execution !—Gaiety 
—ioo happy to sce me!” This was enough. I told the 
landlord that I would come back—left no name, and 
«knowing my Portsmouth,” as the phrase goes, I pro- 
cured a barrow-man to wheel down every thing but an 
anonymous sac de nuit, to the Point, and there, accord- 


ing to Mr. Nubley’s directions, procured a good stiff 


wherry to take me and my light luggage to the honour- 
able company’s ship Ramchoondra, which instead of 
being at St. Helens, was comfortably bobbing herself 
about at Spithead, not more than a mile from the beach. 

Then it was that I felt myself, with my two trunks, 
my dressing-case, my writing-desk, two or three odd 

boxes, the green box without the key, some supplement- 
ary parcels, and what elderly ladies in country towns call 
“ odd-come-shorts,” really afloat. Then it was that I 
was satisfied, not only that I had made up my mind toa 
voyage to India, but to what had appeared to me hereto- 
fore an affair of almost equal peril and difficulty—to 
climb up the side of a huge ship, with nothing to step 
upon but bits of sticks, fitter for cocks and hens to walk 
upon than men and women—with nothing to hold on by, 
but a couple of bits of cord, handed to you, swinging 
from one side to the other ; the chance being either that 
you did not catch them at all, or if you did, the first 
eflect they produced would be to swing you off the in- 
fernal little ledges by which it is expected you are to 
mount. 

I was just in the humour to care for nothing. It blew 
fresh, and just turning out by the battery, slap came a 
sea right over the bows of the boat, which made her 
shake, her gunwale being nearly under water to leeward, 
and I the recipient of more of the brine than I had ever 
seen detached from the main body, directly in my face, 
the little white horse having struck the bow, and made a 
ricochet over the heads of the boatmen into the stern- 
sheets. No matter; up we went, and down we came, 
until at last we reached the huge caravansary in which I 
was to be transported. Then came such a hollowing— 
“ Boat alongside,’”—* hand ’em a rope,’”’—-such a wash- 
ing and splashing between us and the ship ; such poking, 
and fending, and squabbling, and boat-hooking, which 
ended in « Now, sir,” to me,—-I at the same time bob. 
bing and stretching to catch two things like skipping- 
ropes, by the aid of which I was, as I had anticipated, to 
help myself up two pair of no-stairs into a thing as big 
as a church, which was rolling away from me whenever 
I tried to get footing. 

However, it was done. I broke my shin in stepping 
over the gangway, and zy hat blew off the moment I 
touched the quarter deck. Had it been a king’s ship, I 
should have thought nature had taken the trouble to teach 
me manners, However, after a hunt, in which several 
facetious and active personages joined, my hat was re- 
stored, and I was shown to the cuddy—a very handsome 





mouldings, from which opened upon the deck five win- 
dows, fitted with blinds; and on the left of its entrance 
was my cabin, which, as I have already said, was a very 
nice, convenient, agreeable lodgment. I found my chests 
and trunks, which had been deposited there till I gave 
directions which to stow away below, with a weekly per- 
mission to my servant to have access to those which con- 
tained linen, &c., so that he might bring up the seven 
days’ supply. 

I was quite agreeably disappointed with the neatness 
and nicety of every thing I saw, and the extraordinary 
attention and civility of all the oflicers who spoke to me, 
in their different degrees. I was asked whether I pre- 
ferred a cot or a standing bed-place. 


«“ Mine be a cot beside a hill,” 


thought I; and then came visions of Harriet and honey- 
suckles ;—but the question puzzled me; a cot I had heard 
of, but of a standing bed-place never ; and the term con- 
founded me altogether. I did not like to display my 
ignorance. Did they mean, by a standing bed-place, a 
perpendicular bed !—was I to sleep standing? ‘They 
saw I did not comprehend; so they carried me into a 
cabin, where they pointed out a canvass-bag hung up 
upon two hooks, which they told me was Miss Anne 
Twiggle’s cot; and then referred me to a thing something 
like a dinner-tray, made of dea!, in the corner, which 
they informed me was “ Miss Fanny Twiggle’s” stand- 
ing bed-place. 

I considered for a minute or two before I would decide 
upon this really important matter; and having made, 
even in smoothish water, several experiments as to get- 
ting into a cot, which is something like mounting a skit- 
lish horse, I resolved upon the standing bed-place, and | 
was forthwith measured by the carpenter for a bed after 
the fashion of Miss Fanny ‘Il'wiggle’s dinner-tray. 

During this discussion, nice as every thing seemed, I 
began to feel very odd. I was not conscious of any par-| 
ticular motion; but when I was in the cuddy, where for 
the next five or six months of my life I was to dine every | 
day, the sight of three lamps suspended over the table, 
all hanging out of the right line, coming back to it, and 
then dangling the other way with a gentle inclination, | 
made me wish, unless there was an absolute necessity for 
remaining on board, to get on shore as soon as possible. 
Altogether I confess the prospect of the descent, wa the 
skipping-ropes, made me linger on in hope that some- 
thing—what, I could not guess—would happen, which 
certainly never could, to diminish the relative distance 
between the deck of the ship and the boat. This, how-| 
ever, it was vain to expect; and so away I came—the 
side manned for me—and down I partly slid, and partly 
tumbled, and was hurried aft by one of my crew ; affect. | 
ed to look pleased, took off my hat, made a bow, and, 
came back to Portsmouth. | 

One thing I had entirely made up my mind to do,’ 
which was, not to dine with the captain and his passen- | 
gers—those [ should see every day for the next half year ; 
and the very notion of society, labouring under feelings 
such as those which occupied and oppressed me, was 
worse than death. I had now seen the ship, I had been 
on the poop, I had given orders for fitting up my booeby 
hutch; my luggage, except my bag and a few trifling 
articles which I could bring in the morning, were on 
board, and I secretly resolved not to return to the George 
until late in the evening, so to escape the din and clatter, 
of a large party. 

T had a project for passing two or three hours much 
more in accordance with the present state of my mind. 
The excellent, the kind, the hospitable, friend, under 
whose roof I had passed so many happy hours, and 
whence I was journeying in the memorable time of the, 
prince’s boots, had been suddenly and unexpectedly called | 
from this sublunary world about a twelvemonth before the | 
time of which I now speak. I felt that it would afford | 
me a melancholy pleasure to visit those scenes of mirth 
in other days, and although his remains were buried some} 
hundred miles thence, I could look upon the house, to} 
me once a home of happiness, with a veneration and 
affection little inferior to those which the sight of his 
tomb itself would have awakened. 

Accordingly I directed my boatmen to set me ashore | 
on the Gosport side of the harbour—they obeyed _ 
course—and paying them the amount of their a 





slip of a room, with fawn-coloured pannels and gold 


for my trip, I proceeded along the High street to the vil- 


}a good chance. 


lage in which stood the well-known mansion, determin- 
ing on my return to get whatever dinner I had, in Gos- 
port, and cross the ferry, so as to reach the George at a 
time when the captain and his passengers, had retired, if 
not to rest, at least from table. 

I walked on, and every hedge and every tree reminded 
me of foregone pleasures,—and I believe the very diver- 
sion of my thoughts, melancholy as the diversion was, 
from my poor, kind, suffering Harriet, did me good ;—1 
cannot describe my feelings when I saw the house of my 
poor friend ; its door, always before open at my approach, 
was sternly closed, and a sharp watch-dog leaped to the 
top of the palings in front of it to bark at me. I love 


|dogs—and I loved this dog for his watchfulness of his 


master’s property—but I could not help feeling the 
change ; I stood and looked at the windows as one would 
gaze on the features of an old acquaintance; I walked 
round towards the sea, and saw the billiard-room, which 
seemed exactly as it was when [ saw it last—but it had 
passed into other hands—I felt glad that I had made the 
pilgrimage, and walked back towards Gosport. 

I had no appetite—I wanted no dinner—but dinner is 
something that divides a day,--and certain it is that the 
six hours after dinner, be the dinner what it may, pass 
incredibly faster than the six hours before it; I therefore 
resolved to go through the forms, and happening to re- 
turn down the right-hand side of the street, I turned into 
the India Arms, kept by one worthy Mrs. Mullholland,— 
a name which, in cold weather, would, in a seaport town, 
tempt an anchorite. I asked if I could have any thing 
to eat; I was answered, of course, in the affirmative; I 
directed it, whatever it might be, to be got ready im an 
hour, and continued my stroll. 

A thousand times in my life I have found this to hap- 
pen: I have thought of a person of whom I have not 
thought recently, and [ have seen that person curiously 
soon afterwards. As I was strolling in a rather retired 
part of the neighbourhood of the town, pending the pre- 
paration of my meal, I fell to thinking of Daly, regretting 
that I had had no time to seek him out during my short 
stay in London, and resolving to write him a letter be- 
fore I crossed to Portsmouth. The thought had searcely 
flitted through my brain, when, if ever | saw him in my 
life, 1 saw Daly pop his head out of a window on the 
first floor of a small house close by the barracks. The 
instant he caught my eye he hastily drew back, but, in 
the following moment, he reappeared, and pointing down- 
wards with his finger, t» the house door, shut the window 
and again vanished. 

I thought it was a vision—however, I stopped at the 
door, and, as soon as he could reach it, Daly himself 
opened it. 

«“ Come in—come in ;” 
in.” 

I obeyed—and followed him up stairs into a small but 
neatly furnished drawing-room. 

“ What the deuce brings you here?” 

“T echo the question,” said I. 

“ Are you staying in the neighbourhood ?” enquired 
Daly. 

“ Yes,” sighed I, “for one night; to-morrow I em- 
bark for India.” 

And then commenced my narrative ; which, as lovers 
love to talk of themselves, and that pretty lengthily too, 
I presume occupied some considerable space of time. It 


said he, ** make haste--come 


said he to me. 


then became my turn to enquire. 

“T,” said Daly, « am regularly done—the dividend we 
expected in Blinkinsop’s business is nil, and all I had of 
my own is gone. Emma has returned to her mother, 
who is living with her major in some part of Ireland; 
and I am going out with an appointmeut under govern- 
ment, if I can escape the devils of fellows who are after 
me.” 

“T hope it is a good office you have got,” said I. 

“Tolerable,” said Daly ; “they have given me the 
deputy secretaryship at Sierra Leone.” 

“Oh!” said I. 

“I know what you mean,” said Daly, “ 
I do—it is a fine settlement for patronage; and if men 
succeed to death vacancies as they do in the army, [have 
It isa sort of Tontine colony, for the 
benefit of survivors. ’ 

“Tamsure I sincerely wish you may have your health,” 
said I, “ but are you really so hard up !” 

“Hard up!” said Daly ; “why, sir, if I could not 


but what could 
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have raised a few guineas, Feould not have got out. I) chilly. I ventured to ask if T could have a fire lighted.| vidual filled, daily and hourly recalls the calamity to 
borrowed three handred pounds of an accommodating | Pinatore stared, and the waiter was called into council ;}mind; and where the loss of a_ beloved partner n4 
friend about three weeks ago, secured upon my salary— it was, however, permitted, and although I heard myselt|triend is by every common-place event kept fixed in 1h 
but when I came to have the money, I was forced to take | designated as one of those “ fire Indians” who never can} mind and memory. It has been a great trial to me, sir 
seventy pourds in cash, pay sixty pounds interest, and) be kept warm, I did not care for the obloguy, but felt}as you may think, indecd, by my speaking of Ly sor- 
receive the balance in pavin tones and blankets.” | Mlorted | blaze. rows toa stranger.” 
You are joking,” said I. rank some wine—but it was all mere mat-| “To nobody, sir,” said I, “could you speak, whose 

« Joking! no,” said Daly, “those days are over; and y mind was full of thoughts, reflections,}mind is more prepared to sympathise with you than 
so anxious was my friend to conclude the bargain, and and contemplations—confused and wild—in short, I be-| mine.” 
deliver the @oods, that when I came home the next even-, lieve I was half e izy ; but in the midst of this madness,}| “ Ah! sir,” continued the stranger, “I return to my 
ing, T found both my rooms stuffed trom carpet to ceiling the last scene [ had witnessed had made a strong impres-}country with blighted hopes and a shattered constitution: 
with the Witnes nd a pile of the paving stones in| sion upon me, and z felt that I had been remiss in not|I am now on a pilgrimage to the poor dear children, who, 
front of 1 lod , looking like a full-sized model of} offering’ so issistance —_ x Daly, which, even short| separated from their mother when almost infants, wij) 
one of the pyramids. [was threatened with prosecution | as I was of ae I might have alfi ely I therefore re-| scarcely know how to appreciate their loss; it is to see 
by the surveyor of pavements—menaced with an action, solved upon revisiting him now that it was dusk, in order|them, to bless them, and to tell them my sad story, that 
hy my landlord for overloading his floors,;—and so egad to ascertain whether a few guineas, if he would do mej{I have landed here instead of at Portsmouth, in order to 
I was obliged to give another accommodating friend) the favou sehanei them, might be serviceable. I rang}proceed towards Bath, in the neighbourhood of which 
twenty pounds out of my seventy, to take my bargain | the bell and paid my bill; but knowing that the orgies | place they are living; and I propose only to wait until 
off my hands.” fat Portsmouth were not likely to terminate for two or}my servant brings onshore such luggageas I may want 

“ But, my dear friend,” said I, “if you had insured | three hours, desired the waiter to keep up my fire, as I}for the journey. However, sir, I ask your pardon for 
your lite.” |} should return ly and take tea—or, which I considered | pressing my affairs upon you: I felt some apology was 

“T tried that, Gilbert,” said Daly, «but Tam going to) much more probable, some other refreshment. necessary for my intrusion, Ihave been casting my ¢ 
Sierra Leone.” | LTwentto the house where I had seen Daly, but he]over the newspaper: you have no idea’ how strange, to 


And he said this with a mingled grief and droll ry,| was gone. I questioned the woman of the house strictly, 


a man who can have heard no intelligence from Euroyx 


which gave me pain to hear. I turned the conversation,! but she assured me he had taken his departure for the} for nine or ten months, the events of the day he arrives 
































by bezging him to come and dine with me at the India| ship; adding, that as she had seen me with him that/appear. Those of whom he last heard in violent oppo. 
Arms. | afternoon, she would not say so if it were not true; thus /sition to the government, are here recorded as constant 
“Me!” said Daly, © I dare not stir out—I am watched! affording me a proof that she was a party tothe necessity | attendants at court ; and where honours descend, the oc- 
—dogred—hunted—and my only chance is getting on) of his concealmentfrom strangers. However, I had done |cupation of the sons of judges, and of generals, and of 
board to-niclht after dark in the disguise of a sailor. The |for the best, and since going had been his object, I re-}admirals, who have succeeded, and bear the same titles, 
vel ! f my few e tors is 1 because they | joiced that he was gone. are vastly whimsical.” 
believe that Iw 1] y to the ra ; \ It had now set in to rain,and I began to doubt what I I saw that my strange friend, who had _ prepossessed 
whil VW you saw, on the other h hould do; however, during my cogitation, the r iin fell} me in his favour very much, was anxious to appear in 
to our m he ex noof his athiirs—so Iam in) so much faster that L was glad to return to the inn, where {better spirits than he really was; and, as I thought it 
a nice mess—and now, dear Gurney, do not think me Tf intended to remain until the weather cleared before I} better for him to encourage this disposition, I determined, 
inho eort i], or unmindtul of other days—but ferried back, and accordingly re-entered the house, and|if I could, to pick out a little information, as to whence 
—and [a »you | would have seen nobody on earth ran up stairs to the room, which I considered my own|he came, and, in fact, what he was. 
but yoursel! ve me--you will be watched, and I shall! domain, when lo! and behold, I found installed in my “Tsee,” continued he, “ but little alteration in this place, 
be tra : only ¢ is ¢ pe; and—no matter) arm chair, by the side of the fire, which J had ordered jor, as far as external appearance goes, in Portsmouth. 
what—any thing better than staying here. You may)to be kept up, a strange gentleman, coolly and quietly | Walled towns are necessarily restrained from enlarge- 
depend upon it, (and perhaps these are the last words| reading the newspaper, by the light of my candles—I| ment; and, although alterations in detail may take place 
that we shall ever exchia vhat has happened to m*, thought every thing in that apartment was, at least for}in the streets, the limits are set, the boundaries marked, 
is justice—I say no more—make yourself happy—you | the time, mine. so that, to the eye, from the sea, one cannot expect much 
have been sa from the embarrassments and entangle-{ When I opened the door he looked up, and I drew] change.” 
ments into which [T have fallen ; and as to my conduct, I) back, on the point of flying into a deus rate passion 
believe the sentence upon me by a just judge would ro beieag he servants, for permitting such an intrusion upon| From this time the gentleman conversed freely upon 
very much like that of the coroner's jury upon the old!the sanctity of my territory; but I was instantly dis-| general topics ; he seemed unwilling to speak of his own 
woman, who stood still to be run over on a race-groun | covered by the gentleman himself, who, rising with some | affairs; and whene ver any thing occurred which led that 
— It servi right’—God bless you—and if we ever! difficulty from his chair, said— way, he appeared to me to avoid any further observation 
meet again, may it be in happier times to both of us.” «IT beg you a thousand pardons, sir—I am an intruder | with a kind of shudder at the recollection of his domes- 
I saw that my presence kept him in a state of nervous here, but I trust you will forgive me—I am asad invalid, | tic misfortunes, 
agitation, and of course did not hesitate to comply with] I have just landed from a shi vat ri lgeecragile felt very | I enquired whether my having something “ warm” 
his wishes, and withdrew. [cordially shook hands with | chilly and unwell; and this seal the only room with a, would be disagreeable to him; on the contrary, at my 
him and we parted, and I walked down to mine inn, com-| fire in it, the landlady ventured to show me into it—it Is suggestion, he agreed to have a glass of hot negus—an 
paring in my mind the relative qualities of Emma Haines | my fault, sir—I hope you will excuse me—I am going |act which looked sociable, but one, however, which lh 
and Harrict Wells. on immediately to Southampton, on my way to Bath, | did not perform without expressing much anxiety about 
I confess my spirits had not aequired any great eleva- and will not intrade upon your kindness for any length jhis servant and his luggage, and an apprehension that le 
tion in consequence of this interview. I had seen ajof time.” should not get to Southampton until very late. 
fellow of intinite jest and talent doomed to certain death ne gentlemanly explanation, delivered in a tone of As for my being on the eve of embarkation for India, 
upon the pestiferous shores of a colony founded in fal-| particular sweetness, and with a gentleness of manner jhe had not the slightest idea of it. The people at the 
lacy, and sustained by hypocrisy, by deceit and misrepre-/ unusui sas prepossessing, extinguished all my tages ts of course considered me only a casual visitor at Gos- 
sentation. Thad seen him reduced to positive distress, | ire; and [ replied, that I hoped he would remain as long 5 | port ; indeed, when they brought me my glass of punch, 
duped and deluded by appearances, of which too I might) as was agreeable to himself, and that I only rejoiced injend my new friend his glass of negus, the waiter en- 
and should n If have been the victim, if he had not,! having thought of having a fire, which he found so!quired whether I slept there, to which I replied, that I 
by conduct w hich I did not st p to examine, nor he at-/ agreeable. slept at Portsmouth. 
tempt to justify, shifled the miseries from my shoulders| « Why, sir,” said the stranger, “ I have been now four I was glad to perceive, that the stranger appeared 
on to his own. months on board ship; and the calm and quiet of this much refreshed by his beverage; and I ventured to sug- 
When I reached the India Arms, the first exclamation | room, and the ease of this chair, are to me something I} gest to him, as it was now past nine o'clock, and his 
I heard from a young dainsel (Miss Mullholland, I pre-| can scarcely describe to you. [have sutlered much, and |luggage not yet arrived, that he had better remain at 
sume,) was, * here is th itleman ;” the echo of which,| I thought I should be frozen, for I am chilled and wet Gosport until the morning. This he objected to, but 


being “ Well! his mackarel’s! through.” 





like that of 


builed to pieces’—both of which speeches induced me| Not a word, sir,” said I—« Had you not better take 
to believe that I had considerably overstaid my time, and | some thing warm ?”’ for I saw he looked wretchedly ill. 
kept the dinner w ~an offence to a cook, of what- «“ No, sir,’ ” replic 1 the stranger, “what you take to be 





ever degree he be, utterly unpardonable, and | bodily illness in me, is in a great degree to be attributed 








only to be equalled by that whieh th x of allkitchen-|to mental ills. And,” said he,a faint smile playing over 
men took at the conduct of a noble marquess, who, when! his melancholy countenance, “ it is hard 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, ventured at his own dinner | T'« wba to 4 teled died” 
wore le, before oe ny, to put salt into a soup which the} vp at RO ge ee, a 
e had made |[ have suffered seriously, sir. I have lost a fond and 





d, and | affectionate wife on the passage home ; and if any thing 
can aggravate such a misfortune, it is perhaps the cir- 


handmaiden was not ri 
—tor here there was no cotlee 


= os frown of the 
my little meal was 
room—in the bay-win dowed eran ae room, which, from|cumstanees under which my deprivation occurred ; 
, ierent individual 








} 





its size, the darkness of the we sather, and the wetting I] where the absence of even the most indil 
had got in the boat, appeared even at that time of year] is so marked; where the vacant place which that indi- 





aintly 1 thought, and enquired at what time I proposed 
to cross the water. I told him—punch is a wonderful 
opener of hearts—the fact, that I was to embark the 
next day for Calcutta, and that I was staying at Gosport, 
purposely to avoid the gaiety of a reunion of the pas- 
sengers of the Ramchoondra, 

“Is that your ship?” said the stranger ; “I know her 
vell—a very fine ship she is—and her captain a very 
excellent fellow. Are you going out as a civilian, sir, or 
in the army !” 

“ Neither, sir,” said I; « I am going out to join a mer- 
chant’s house in Calcutta.” 

“Indeed !” said my companion ; “and mey I ask—” 
what he would have asked, I know not, for at that mo- 
ment the waiter entered the room, and, in a stentorian 
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oid, « Gentlemen, is either of your names | Gur. 


voice, § 


convinced it 





said I, jumping up, “mine is ;” 
was an application from poor Daly, 

« All your things is come ashore from the ship, sir,” 

rep! lied the man. 

« My things come ashore!’ exclaimed I, and turned 
to my companion, who astounded me, by saying—* There 
js some mistake, sir, in this ; my name is Gurney—the . 
are my things, and I am very glad they are come.” 

« But, sir,” 
coming home, I am going out; 
on shore, but I want mine on board.” 

« Your name Gurney ?” said my 


” 


companion, 
from his seat. 

« Yes,” said I, and the blessed truth flashed upon my 
mind. 

« Gitpent!” exclaimed my companion. 

«Curapert!”’ cried I; and the next moment we 
were in each other’s arms. 

An attempt to describe my feelings at this moment 
would be useless. 
dream—like an event impossible ; 
those coups-de-théatre, well calculated to make an effect 
upon an audience, but which never occur in real life. 
The effect it did produce upon one solitary spectator, the 
waiter, was certainly “ prodigious.” As to myself, the 
certainty of the fact, which, while my brother held me 
to his heart, could not be doubted, coupled with the ex- 
traordinary chain of circumstances by which the meeting 
had been brought about, perfectly bewildered me. If I 
had been desirous of cultivating an acquaintance with 
my fellow-passengers, if [ had not been desirous of visiting 
the scene of former pleasures, in short, if I had returned 
from the ship and dined at Portsmouth, Cuthbert would 
have been next day on his way to Bath, and I on mine 
to Bengal. What worked this happy change in my 
aflairs? the influence of my belo wed Harriet. Sanctified 
to my recollections of that amiable girl, I could not per- 
mit the last day of my residence in the same land with 
her to be profaned by idle revelry, or the commencement 
of new associations ; to her, and to solitude, I intended 
to devote the day ; and how was I repaid ! 

In one moment, all my plans and purposes were 
changed. Cuthbert, as he had already told me, was a 
widower; he became so six weeks after his marriage. 
It seems, that his lady had been forewarned, some years 
before the death of her former husband, of the danger 
to which she exposed herself by remaining in India. 





She persisted, and when she accepted Cuthbert as her} 


her determination was, of course, to 
The medical mea declared to 


second husband, 
remain where she was. 


Cuthbert the absolute necessity of ber return to Europe ;} 


and this once being established, he resolved, cowte a 
coute, to accompany her. ‘The removal, as far as she 
was concerned, was too long procrastinated, and she died | 
on the passage, between the Cape and St. Helena. 
These were the facts. The feelings which they pro- 
1 


duced were, as I have already said, indescribable. 'T'! he | hairy trunks, 
entreated | containing all the trifling extras, which the ladies of the 
I ar Ramchoondra party had recolle« ‘ted after every thing in | 


whole course of operation was changed. I 
Cuthbert to remain where he was for the night; 
posed crossing immediately to Portsmouth, imparting the 
events of the evening to the 


burst of affection and surprise was over, felt very much} 
exhausted, begged me not to think of coming back; he 
would retire to rest, in a comfortable four-posted “ stand- 
ing bed-place,” at the India Arms, 
tranguilise himself for the execution of the morrow ;! 
that he would join me at Portsmouth in the morning, 
and that, instead of going, in the first instance, to the 
orphans, near Bath, we should together go to Nubley’s, 
where, as I had, in the shortest possible space of time, 
informed him of every circumstance connected with my 


rising 


The whole thing appeared like a! 
or, rather, like one of | 


hime, nearly eer eee joy, per bounded dk wn the’ streets 
of Gosport towards the landing-place, stamping my feet 
loudly as ever did 


could I help 


upon the pavement, and thinking as 
Nubley himself. Is it to be wondered at! 
it? LT wonder I did not go mad. 

rather than ran, through the well-known gates, into 
High strect, and, in less than ten minutes, found myself 
at the George. 


«“ Why, Mr. 


Gurney,” said the captain, as I came up 


said I, “ my name is Gurney, too ; youare|to him, “TI expected you to dine with me; all my pas- 
you want your things|sengers, except yourself and one other, 


have d me me 
that pleasure. All that sail in the same 
” 
know each other ashore. 
“ Yes,” said I, holding my breath, and endea 





vouring 


not going to sail in the same boat with them.” 

«“ What, sir!” 
are on board. I’m off to-morrow at noon—orders just 
come.” 

“ So is my brother Cuthbert,” said I, “and I have no} 
need of making the voyage, whatever forfeit is to be 
paid.” 
| «Forfeit! said the free-hearted se hipper; “ there 
| shall be no forfeit. If Mr. Cuthbert Gurney is arrived, 

[ shall be too happy to see him before I start; and, as I do 
fot think you ever much relished the trip, Mr. Gilbert, 
| however sorry I am to lose your company, | am heartily 
| glad you are reprieved.” 

“Thank you,” said I, “and 
ithing could have moderated the evil which I considered 
| the voyage to be, it would have been sailing with you.” 

“ Well, but,” said the captain, “ what shall we do 
about your kit!” 

« Oh,” said I, « never mind.” 

Mr. Gurney,” 
must mind; the man “oe keeps on never minding, how- 
ever well that may be when grief is in the question, will 
never do business ; they must be it shall be 
done the first thing in the morning; there is a lighter 
coming off with my last live stock and vegetables, which 
shall bring 
shall be right. I am deuced sorry to lose you; and if 1} 
can possibly manage it, I will make a point of seeing | 
your most worthy brother to-morrow, to whom present | 
my best regards. And so, sir, give me your hand, and 
good night; and all I can say, sir, is,x—I say it from the 
bottom of my heart,—I wish you all health and happi- 
ness ashore, without the trouble of risking the one in 





assure yourself, if any 


« Aye, aye, 


re-landed ; 








| 8c arch of the other.” 


At last, we reached the Hard, and away I scampered, | 


bout ought to| 


to show the greatest composure,—* but—but—!—I—am |! 


exclaimed the captain; “all your things | 


said the captain, “ but we} 


them on shore for you, and I']l take care all| 


he seemed to ke the preceding evening, and, although he 
had taken some early breakfast at Gosport, he joined me 
in a later dejeduer at the George: he had, of course, no 
object in staying at Portsmouth : I merely was trying to 
|know what with my « kit,” or my 
“traps,” or whatever the phrases were, and which I 
imagined might be transported to London by the wagon ; 
but with regard to Cuthbert’s “ things,” which seemed 
to me nearly to equal the whole of my stock for the 
when I found that al! 


could be done 


voy- 
ige, [ was considerably puzzled, 
the oil-skin covered basket high boxes, and low 
nd white bags, which were at- 
rvants, contained nothing 
his life. 


s, and 
boxes, and brown bags, a 
j te nded by two or three native se 
jin the world but what he wanted every day of 
‘The servant, who appeared to be absolutely essential to 
his existence, looked to me like two yards of white mus- 
lin rolled up, with a yellow top—he called him Rumagee, 
—then there was a fellow whom he ealled Buxoo, and 
ltwo other miserable pieces of trash and tiffany, who filled 
the offices of Dobie and Dirgie; all of whom he really 
| thoug rht he could not do without. I did not like to pre- 
| sume upon so early a restoration to his acquaintance, but 
I ventured to suggest that one good English servant 
| would do more, and do it better, in England, than all 
|these frail pieces of rice-eating eel unity ; and that as 
the Ramechoondra was still at anchor, and I had heard the 
captain most anxiously enquiring of the landlord if he 
knew of any native servants wanting to return, I sug- 


gested the dismissal, at one cop, of these poor helpless 
wretches, who, in this country, are only useful in making 
|fun for the little boys in the streets through which they 
| happen to pass. 





Having, by a parity of reasoning, persuaded my ex- 
cellent brother to compress his lugeage into one or two 
English trunks, discarding all the loose basket-work of 


ithe East, I, at about twelve o’clock, (I found him entire- 


ly imbued with the 
in India,) got him into a comfortal 
deed, quite so splendid as that in which, 


proverbial indolen e of long residence 
le travelling chaise,— 
under 


some years 


not, in 
}other circumstances, | had left the Crown 
at the doorto put the finishing 
when who should I sce 
inv most excellent friend, 


I was delighted 


| before—and was waiting 
stroke to our departure, rolling 
jup to me as fastas he could, but 
Tom Hull? I started with su 
to see him; especially as I was certain I could tell him 
he could not “ happen to know.” 


said Hull, 


rprise, but 


| something 
| & My dear Gurney,” “Tam glad to see you 


looking so well and so happy. Well, I have been there 
—come from the Isle of Wight—sea mountains high— 
|give you my word never beheld such a seene in my life 


So departed my captain; and what did I do? I really ;—never mind—saw the Ramchoondra yesterday after- 
; | h * 
| do not recollect. I was too happy to enjoy my hap pl- | noon—went on board—e vtremely civil people—showed 
'ness, and too anxious for its full deve lopmie nt, to endure} me your cabin—splendid apartment !—eh ? you d ve”? 


o'clock the next 
I went to bed, 


ithe process of waiting till two or three 
! =o. 
day, when the dénouement should arrive. 


}but I slept not. 
As soon as it was light I was up; there I saw trucks, | 
and barrows, and bonnet-boxes, and hand-boxes, and 


| 
and red Jeather trunks, and deal chests, | 


the world had been packed up. And there were the | 


captain, and then returning} third mate, and the second mate, and the ladies them-|going—why « 
to my long lost brother ; but Cuthbert, who after the first | selves, all going down High street: and then I saw three | better— the ball at your foot’—eh ! 


huge barrow-loads of my things coming up High street, 
all brought ashore “per lighter,” and presently found | 
them piled up in the hall of the inn, with a note from 


and endeavour to} the captain, saying that he did not think he could leave! and standing in the hall—what do you s; 


his ship again. 

Sudden joy, like sudden sorrow, seems, at first, like a 
dream ; and as I looked at all these matters and proceed- 
ings, I almost feared that what had so recently and 
rapidly occurred, was a vision ; but when I saw my ex-! 
cellent brother himself walking up High street, he also 





attachment and engagement to Harriet, we should re- 
main, until we assembled together all parties interested ; 
“ At which period,” said Cuthbert, “ you, my dear Gil- 
bert, shall feel that I can behave as a brother, I gave 
you up in India in despair—the business is now disposed 
of—but rely upon it you shall lose nothing by not having 
taken the voyage.” 

It may be easily imagined, that I remained with my 
newly-restored nearest relation as long as I could; but I 
found that he required repose, and, accordingly, having 


followed by barrow-loads of bags and baskets, and small 
trunks, and large trunks, and all sorts of odd-shaped 
cases, containing every variety of oriental luxury and 
comfort, I began to feel convinced of the reality of my 
adventure: I hurried to meet 


blood, could care for me, 
This was, perhaps, the happiest moment of my life ;| 
of what frail tenure happiness is ! 





satisfied him upon as many points as possible, I quitted | find Cuthbert 


t him, offered him my arm,} you and Daly and 
and felt what it was to feel the pressure of the hand of | don’t tell me! 
the only living being upon earth who, by the ties of | sir—eood-h’ ye—God bless you—deli rhted to know you 


wl I; “iy dear fellow—what, fifteen 


“ Splendid!” 
feet six, by six feet eleven!” 


“Oh!” said Hull, in a sort of grunt; “I don’t mean 


as to size, but comfort—eh!—saw your stock ; thou- 
sands of shirts—never saw any thing like it—eh! Fa- 
vell and Bousfield—know ’em this thirty years—capital 
jmat on the floor—ch !—chest of drawe rs—pooh, pooh !” 
‘Yes,” said I; “but I am not going, my fine fellow.” 
«“ Pooh! pooh! don’t tell me!” said Hull , ou a 


ion—eh '—you can’t do 


! 


ill that prepa it 
! 


none of your non- 


sense! 


ut nevertheless look !—here are al 


“Yes,” said I; “1 

the things you saw in my cabin yesterday ; all re-landed 
! y to that 7” 

sulid—lI said you 


“That!” said Hull; “what I 


would 


alw Vs 


never go—knew it—told Daly so—won't suit 


re , . , 
|him—don’t care for money—what’s money to you—glad 
jof it, eh !— 


but I must not stop—hear the 
the coach—vou know the 


horn—geot a 
place on the box—here comes 
coachman !” 

“NotI!” said L 

“You do!” said Hull; “met him at my 
Mitcham—T'om = Burr—excellent 
obliged to take to that—don’t you remember Mrs. 
Tim—eh, you dog? 
J happen to know—always 


house at 
fellow—smashed— 
B.— 
pooh !— 
go by him, 


—, 


fare hot going.” 


And so away hurried my worthy friend, and tumbling 


I was delighted to}up on to the coach-box, whirr went the horn, ang away 
apparently so much better in health, than | went the coach. 
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less my soul,” said Cuthbert, “ what spirits he has, 


and how weil he looks !” 
Who?” said I. 
«Little Hull,” said my brother. 
“What!” said I, “do you h ippen to know Hull 
“ Know him?” said Cuthbert; “I have not seen him 
now for eight-and-thirty years, but he isn’t in the slight- 
est degree altered during that period ; not in the least.” 
* Tow strange that you should recollect him,” said I. 
“ Recollect !” replied my brother; “ not at all 


” 


him 
strange. 
schoolmaster in business, out of pure regard to his pa- 
rents, with whom he was personally acquainted.” 

Hull, thought I, is not only omniscient, but eternal ; 
but I could think no more of him, or any thing else dis- 
Packed up at length in our little 
traveling carriage; all the Indians dismissed, save one, 
who at my suggestion covered his native trumpery with 
a shaggy great-coat, which I had bought the day before, 


connected from self. 


previous to my embarkation from Gosport, away we rat- 
tled for Chittagong lodge. Every moment I was with 
Cuthbert convineed me more and more of the excellence 
of his heart and the warinth of his fraternal feelings. I 
lost no time in vindicating myself from Mrs. Pillman’s 
calumnies, and exerted myself to the utmost in prepos- 
sessing him with the charms and attractions of Miss 
Wells; and even went the length (which to a brother, 
under the circumstances, was no breach of confidence) 
of showing him the dear, kind, and generous letter which 
she had written to me. He appeared duly to appreciate 
her merits; and having avowed himself anxious that I 
should speedily “ marry and settle,” so as to afford him 
a “family home,’---these were his own words---I had 
little doubt that when he saw the dear girl he would be 
tuo happy to sanction, in the most unqualified manner, 
my union with the ouly being I now felt could make me 
happy. 

I will not occupy my pages with the account of our 
arrival at Chittagong lodge, nor by a description of the 
warmth with which we were received by our excellent 
host and his fairlady. Neither will | throw a damp over 
the joy which [believe we all felt at my brother’s arrival, 
by any further allusion to the melancholy event which 
brought him to England alone. It was quite evident, by 
Mr. Nubley’s drone and Mrs. Nubley’s occasional titter- 
ings, that others beside ourselves were deeply interested 
in my return to the village; andI mightily rejoiced when 
I was sitting, as composedly as I could sit, talking con- 
genial nonsense to the lady of the house, who was em- 
ployed netting, or knitting, or knotting—I do not know 
whicih—a new worsted comforter for her better half, to 
hear Nubley, partly in conversation with Cuthbert, and 
partly in audible cogitation, corroborate every thing I had 
said to Harriet’s advantage. The reason for this was 
clear. Nubley always liked and admired Harriet ; but 
while I was poor, and she had nothing, he objected to 
the match. Now, it was quite another matter; and when 
we parted for our respective bed-rooms, I having first 
despatched a letter to Mr. Wells, announcing what had 
happened, and entreating him and his family to return 
forthwith, I believe we were, bating my poor brother’s 
griet for the loss of his wife, as happy a party as ever 
slept under the same roof. 

Between ourselves, I began to suspect that Cuthbert 
had discovered some of those traits of character in the 
lady of his choice to which Mrs. Nubley had before al- 
luded; because, although he certainly was labouring 
under dreadful depression when I first so fortunately en- 
countered him at Gosport, his spirits, since he had found 
consolation in the affection and society of a brother, had 
wonderfully mended ; and moreover he changed his plan 
of proceeding post haste to visit the two Miss Falwas- 
sers and Master Adolphus Falwasser, at their respective 
schools; and contented himself by writing letters to the 
mistress of one and the master of the other, informing 
them of the never-to-be-sutliciently-lamented death of 
their exemplary parent, and desiring that they might be 
put into the deepest possible mourning; adding, in a 
postscript, that he would go to them the very first mo- 
ment he was able; his appearance as their father-in-law 
being the first intimation of the double event of the 
mother’s second marriage and decease. 

Oh! how I watched and waited during the morning 
of the next day for the welcome sound of Wells’s voice ; 
who, too happy in securing the happiness of his child 


Why, he was the man who set up our father’s | 





| and myself, would come rolling himself into the hall of 


Chittagong lodge, ready to seize me by both hands, and 
congratulate me upen the happy and unexpected change 
he my affairs; but no—ten o’clock came—no Wells: 
| half past ten I could not bear the suspense: I walk- 
;ed down to the parsonage; there was my poor, dear, 
kind old woman; she had heard that I was come back ; 
heard of Cuthbert’s arrival; she shed tears when she 
saw me. I went into the drawing-room, and slily hung 
up Harriet’s picture in the place whence [ took it. I 
thought I should be called simpleton by Wells, or Mrs. 
Wells, or perhaps laughed at by that plump, little, bright- 
eyed thing, Bessy, who was quite as wise in her gene- 
ration as she ought to be; and then, as there was no 
news there, I walked back again. My suspense, how- 
ever, did not last long, for in about half an hour a lout on 
horseback, who ought to have been with us at least two 
hours before, brought me a note from Mrs. Wells. These 
were its contents : 


What has happened, God knows! we have lost Har- 
riet—she is gone—whither we know not—her father is 
in pursuit of her. Under any other circumstances I 
should rejoice beyond measure in the news your letter 
conveys: at all events, I shall be at the rectory this after- 
noon, where Mr. Wells is either to send or come to us. 
Harriet quitted this place, we suppose, in the middle of 
the night before last. I send you enclosed the note she 
left. Yours, in the deepest distress, 

A. We Ls. 


I was thunderstruck ! What did it mean—was I again 
deceived—was Harriet too, faithless ? no, no, that could 
not be. With a trembling hand I opened the note which 
was enclosed, and read what follows : 


Beloved Parents—I have struggled in vain—I have 
prayed in vain—I have fallen, and have only to implore 
your forgiveness—I have taught Gilbert to believe I love 
him—you have permitted, sanctioned the attachment ; 
nay, you have yourselves pledged us to each other: I 
cannot permit him to go from me to encounter dangers 
and difficulties, and shrink from them myself. I am 
weak ; I am bewildered; but if I am to act towards him 
as he is acting towards others, and do my duty, at least 
that which is implied by our engagement, I ought to 
risk all. Assure yourself, my beloved mother, that no 
harm will befall me. A thousand, thousand thanks and 
blessings for your kindness and affection. I write inco- 
herently ; but I feel I must be the partner of his voyage. 
For all the difficulties and inconveniences I am prepared ; 
I know enough of woman’s sympathy to be assured, that 
these will be soothed and assuaged, if once they know 
my story in the ship in which we shall sail. Oh! on 
my knees I implore your pardon, best of fathers, dearest 
of mothers. If you will forgive me, God will, for I am 
actuated only by a sense of duty. Do not, do not follow 
me. I take Frances with me; she will know to manage 
our little journey. Owing to your kindness, I have 
money sufficient for all expenses. Once more, farewell ! 
and one more prayer for forgiveness. If you should fol- 
low me, I hope, before you can reach me, to be on the 
wide, wide sea, that I once so much dreaded. Kiss my 
dear sisters for me, and do not blame me, at least to 
them. Ever, ever yours, Harriet. 


This nearly drove me mad; but in the midst of the 
excitement, may I honestly aver, it gave me the sincerest 
pleasure ? I knew she must be safe: the year eighteen 
hundred and eleven was not the age of romance; nor 
were the roads from Lymington to Portsmouth infested 
with wolves or robbers. And if any thing could seal 
the bond of union between us, it was the result of the 
struggle of a pious, well regulated mind, with a passion 
founded upon friendship and esteem, sanctioned by pa- 
rental authority. Here was no irregularity of feeling, 
no wildness of thought, no wantonness of imagination : 
she felt herself pledged—and she loved. From a mise- 
rable wretch, there never was so happy a dog as I. 

Differently, however, did circumstances turn out. As 
soon as possible after Wells discovered the flight of his 
daughter, and long before Mrs. Wells could write to me, 
he pursued her to Portsmouth. He could hear no tidings 
of her, as, indeed, it would have been strange if he 











could; but he proceeded at once to the Point, where he 


“= —— eS 
enquired if the ship Ramchoondra had sailed. « Yes,” 
was the answer; “she is gone, sir, with the rest on ’em 
at last.” 

“Then,” said Wells, “all is over; my girl is lost to 
me.” 

“ What, sir,” said another man, who was standing by, 
“did you want to send any thing by her?” 

“No,” said Wells, “ not I.” 

“ Well,” said the man, “it’s droll enough ; that ship 
seems to have something queer about her; do you reco}. 
lect that young lady as was down here before it was light 
asking after her ?” 

«“ Young lady !” said Wells. “ What do you mean by 
a young lady ?” ; 

« Why, what do I mean,” replied the fellow, who did 
not very much approve the sharp tone of the question; 
“TIT mean a very nice young lady, with another very 
pretty girl, which, as I takes it, was her maid; and she 
comed down and asked for the Ramchoondra.” 

« And did she reach it ?” said Wells. 

“ Reach it!” said the man; “you might as well have 
tried to scratch the moon’s face with a toasting-fork; 
Lord love ye, she was hull down afore five o’clock.” 

“ Do you happen to know where that young lady is?” 
said Wells. 

“T can’t say as how I dues,” replied the man. 

“T think,” said another, “as how she went to the 
Postesses”— (subaudi Blue.) 

“ Perhaps, then, she is still safe!” said Wells. 

“Oh! no doubt of that, sir,” .said the oldest 
boatmen, “it’s a wery respectable house.” 

Conceive the state of the anxious father, shivering 
with cold and anguish; his fair, delicate child, too ten- 
der to look at the moon with me in a flower-garden well 
shaded with laurels, to have been exposed to the pitiless 
pelting of a night storm, and afterward driven to the 
shelter of the Blue Posts at Portsmouth. 

No matter—such was the truth. Frances, the maid— 
the monitor--the companion of the flight, and not im- 
probably the furnisher of great part of the means, had 
recommended repose to her mistress. With her, who 
loved her, and had lived with her from a child, she was 
secure: but the agitation was great; and when later in 
the morning, her father, who had not disturbed the rest 
which he found—by the description of her person and 
companion—she was taking, at the inn in question, it 
increased tenfold. 

Judge then what it was, when, restored to the arms of 
her fond father, and returned to her paternal roof, the 
truth was gradually imparted to her—that although the 
ship had sailed, all that she treasured was yet on shore, 
and near her—that every thing was smooth and settled ; 
and that happiness, unclouded and unmitigated, awaited 
her. The effect was tremendous: the announcement, 
carefully and gradually made, burst upon her like a 
thunderbolt. I ought not to write this, because I was 
the cause and object; but it is true. A revulsion took 
place in her whole constitution ; and that delicacy of 
temperament which had irrevocably decided her mother 
against her voyage to India, exhibited itself in a prostra- 
tion the most tremendous and appalling. 

My state of mind may easily be conceived. There she 
was at the rectory, conscious of my being close at hand, 
the medical men strictly prohibiting an interview. She 
sank—and sank—and many were the days in which I 
stole to the door of her room, and sat still upon the 
stairs to catch the sound of her voice ; even a moan, or 
a sigh, was music to my ears—until my heart utterly 
failed me; the doctors gave me no hope—and yet | 
could not despair: I still watched, and still prayed— 


and Gop was good—she recovered, and WE WERE MAR 
RIED. * * * * * * oe 


of the 


Having brought Mr. Gurney to the most important 
epoch of his life, the editor terminates his task, at least 
for the present; but, as Mr. Gurney’s after career was a 
busy one, and there is still remaining a considerable mass 
of his papers unpublished, it is not impossible that the 
editor may submit another portion at some distant period. 


THE END. 








